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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue danger of a Balkan war, which has rapidly 
approached since the failure of the Young Turks, 
has this week become actual. Bulgaria resolved 
on a total mobilisation, and it was immediately 
announced that Greece, Servia, and Montenegro had all 
proceeded to the same extreme measure, and were acting 
in alliance. The preliminaries which led up to this 
decision are of only minor interest. Bulgaria was carry- 
ing on her usual autumn manceuvres, and had decided to 
dismiss her men, when it was announced that Turkey 
would carry out exceptional manceuvres round Adria- 
nople. This led to a suspension of the Bulgarian dis- 
missals, and some of the Powers remonstrated with the 
Porte. It then substituted divisional mancuvres, ex- 
tending over the whole of the north of European Turkey. 
This was, if possible, a more provocative step, since it 
shvestened Servia also. Simultaneously, a consignment 
of Servian arms was stopped at Salonica, and Servia 
demanded its release. Thereupon the decision for a 
full and general mobilisation was taken by all the Balkan 
Powers, and Turkey has promptly responded. It is 
significant that her preparations are being directed not 
merely against her European antagonists, but also 
against a possible Russian descent from the Caucasus. 
It is probable that Roumania, which was for long sus- 
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pected of having an alliance with Turkey, will observe 
neutrality in the event of war. 
* * * 

Ir is fairly obvious that the events which seem to 
have led up to this crisis are only its external occasions. 
The four allies, which have acted so promptly and with 
such unanimity, must have prepared for this moment 
without much regard for the accidental provocations 
which might precede it. Greece, in any event, was 
expecting a Cretan crisis this month, when the Deputies 
from the island will again demand admission to her 
Chamber. Montenegro had clearly been waiting her 
chance for at least two years. It is probable that Servia 
was the last to join the League, and she has in any event 
the least to gain and the most to fear from a conflict 
in which Austria will certainly at some point intervene. 
Bulgarian sentiment, fired by the massacre at Kotchana, 
has demanded war, but the preparations for joint action 
with Greece at some future time were taken long before 
this special pretext was available. The Turks have been 
at pains, even at the last moment, to provoke Greece by 
firing on some of her merchant ships and by detaining 
others in her ports. The inevitable frontier incidents are 
reported both from Bulgaria and Montenegro. Mean- 
while the Turks appear to be clearing the decks for action 
by making peace with Italy. A settlement is believed 
to have been reached in hot haste between the negotiators 
in Switzerland. 

* * * 

Or the attitude of the Powers it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. The League has left them six days’ grace 
to intervene, but the usual remonstrances will be futile, 
and nothing much less than an undertaking by the 
Powers to impose Macedonian autonomy on Turkey 
would avail to avert war. Petersburg appears to expect 
war, and displays considerable Panslavist feeling. It 
is noteworthy that by “a coincidence,” there is taking 
place a “test ’’ mobilisation in Poland. The “ Times” 
also expects war, and appears to justify it. The reports 
of the Balmoral meeting are too vague to enable us to 
guess how far the Triple Entente intends to go in im- 
posing far-reaching reforms. It will probably go much 
beyond Count Berchtold’s programme, and will, if war 
follows, throw the responsibility on the supineness of 
Austria. The German contribution to the problem is a 
declaration that none of the Balkan States will be 
allowed to acquire territory. France is relatively opti- 
mistic, and has refused loans to Bulgaria. The readiness 
of the League to allow time to diplomacy is a good omen. 
But it is possible that diplomacy may prefer to intervene 
rather to pick up “ compensations” than to avert the 


horrors of war. 
* * * 


At the moment of our going to press, the hopes of 
peace are a little, though only a little, strengthened. No 
publication of the ultimatum of the Balkan States has 
been made, and it is said to be withheld, not only to 
give the Turks longer grace, but so that the Powers may 
revise and soften its terms. This looks as if the Powers 
were stiffening in their anti-war attitude, and it is just 
possible that a reconciling formula of “ autonomy ”’ 
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for Macedonia may still:be found. On the other hand, 
warlike acts multiply on both sides. Railway services 
from Turkey are stopped, aeroplanes and munitions of 
war detained, and several frontier skirmishes reported. 
Every mile of the long frontier line is dangerous, and 
the patriotic spirit which the Young Turk movement 
created has burst into vivid flame in Stamboul. 


k * * 


THE results of the conference at Balmoral on Persian 
affairs between Sir Edward Grey and M. Sazonoff were 
communicated to the press in two semi-official statements. 
The first insisted that “no new political agreement ’”’ 
had been discussed, that “ neither Power had any inten- 
tion or desire to partition Persia,’’ and that ‘‘ in order to 
expedite the withdrawal of foreign troops ’’ the means of 
strengthening the Persian Government in order to main- 
tain order were under consideration. A rather longer 
communication, apparently of Russian origin, added the 
reassuring information that the Trans-Persian Railway 
project is still at the stage of “study” only, and that 
either Power is still free to reconsider its attitude. The 
“Times,’’ on Thursday, invited Radicals to recognise 
how vain their fears had been. These fears, we need 
hardly add, were mainly the creation of the “ Times ’’ 
itself. It had called for a “ new political agreement,’’ 
and had argued on behalf of partition, a permanent 
British occupation of the South, and the re-arrangement 
of the neutral zone. 

x * * 


CiEaRLy at this stage the ‘‘ Times ’’ has represented 
the final view of Sir Edward Grey. Reading between 
the lines of these communications, it seems probable that 
he has really opposed considerable resistance to Russian 
pressure, and has rejected any solution which involved 
the final absorption of Persia by her protectors. It is, 
however, still doubtful whether the positive pro- 
gramme arranged at Balmoral for ‘‘ strengthening ’’ the 
Persian Government will be consistent with the reality 
of independence. A new Regent seems necessary, as 
well as a loan and the provision of foreign experts. The 
crucial question is whether Regent, loan, and experts 
are to be imposed by the two Powers, while Persia has 
only a stop-gap government, or whether a new Mejliss 
will first be summoned, and allowed freedom of decision 
upon the Russo-British suggestions or decisions. 


* * * 


WE describe elsewhere the general atmosphere of the 
Ulster celebrations, which terminated with the signing 
of the Covenant in the Belfast City Hall on Saturday. 
But a rapid fall of the Irish temperature took place in 
Sir Edward Carson’s speech in Liverpool, delivered 
before the Conservative Club. While assuming that the 
Home Rule Bill was dead, or that the Government would 
not attempt to carry it—both absurd conclusions—he 
said that he did not object to the extension of local 
government provided they “kept to one nation, in the 
sense of one great Imperial Parliament.’”’ When he was 
asked why he did not trust his ‘“ Nationalist fellow 
eountrymen,’’ he replied he “knew them too well.’’ 
But he added that if they wanted Home Rule “ with 
the assent of Ulster,” they must win it “ by confidence,”’ 
by “seeing that their interests were identical.’’ They 
would never win it “if they tried to alienate them one 
inch from the British Empire.” This may be mere bait 
or a serious political overture, but it makes a spiritless 
close to the campaign and the Covenant.—Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, speaking on the same day at Reading, declared 
that, though Sir Edward Carson’s language made the 
administration of the law difficult, the Government were 





absolutely “ undaunted,’’ would pursue their policy, and 
would carry the Home Rule Bill through the Commons. 

Sir Joun Simon, at Leeds, on Friday week, contri- 
buted an interesting criticism of the Ulster orgies, pointing 
out that what he called the “Carson Caravan’”’ had 
excepted the Home Rule counties of Ulster from its 
round, contrasting the Ulster effervescence with the self- 
control of the Catholic people, in itself a test of the right 
to self-government, and asking why, if the religious 
grievances were real, not a single victim of Catholic in- 
tolerance could be produced from the South and the 
West. He suggested that all the first-class Ulster leaders 
came from outside Ulster, including Sir Edward Carson, 
whose address, among the signatories to the Covenant, 
was “ Eaton Place, 8.W.’’ 

* * * 

Now that China has got her money, no one has a 
good word to say for the Six-Power Syndicate. Even the 
“ Times ”’ says: “ We have never concealed our dislike of 
this international combination.’’ This is one of a 
number of signs that there is going to be a change in the 
situation, but what that change will be we cannot 
definitely ascertain. The first possibility is that the 
Six-Power Syndicate will be enlarged to admit the new 
London group. Great Britain is the only member of the 
Syndicate that is represented by a single bank (the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank), and the main object of 
the promoters of the London loan was to break down this 
bank’s monopoly. An arrangement of this kind might 
easily be made if the Six-Power group had any stability 
in itself. But it never has had, and it is apparently at 
the moment on the point of dissolution. 

* * * 

Wuat will emerge? Mr. Morrison, interviewed by 
a Berlin newspaper, hopes for the restoration of the 
original Four-Power Syndicate, or, if that is impossible, 
owing to the support that France gives to Russia, a new 
Anglo-American-German Syndicate ‘‘ which would keep 
finance and politics strictly apart.’’ This would not be 
a bad solution of the problem, for England, Germany, 
and America have at least this in common—that they 
stand for the ‘‘ open door ’’ in China and the unrestricted 
development of the country. The difficulty is the 
intimacy of our Foreign Office with France, Russia, and 
Japan. AQ leader in the “Times’’ a few days after 
M. Sazonoff’s departure from Balmoral shows how the 
wind is blowing. The Six-Power Syndicate, it admits, 
is an unfortunate complication, very bad for us, if not 
for China. Then merely because English and German 
financiers were the first to co-operate in China fifteen 
years ago, it argues that the whole trouble has arisen 
from ‘‘an intimate—in our opinion, often far too 
intimate—association between German and British 


financiers.’’ Surely, the most surprising stick that has 
yet been found to beat Germany with! 
* * * 


Tue “ Times ’’ proceeds to rebuke the Liberal papers 
for their attempt ‘‘ to represent the support given by the 
Foreign Office to the Six-Power group as another of Sir 
Edward Grey’s surrenders to Russian policy.’’ As it 
happens, it is not merely Liberals who regard the entry 
of Russia (and Japan) into the group as the sequel to its 
change from a financial combination into a political 
conspiracy. > The day before the ‘‘ Times’’ leader 
appeared, it had published an article by its financial 
expert, who wrote :— 

“No doubt the Russians and Japanese felt compelled, 
after the Revolution, to demand a share in the influence 
exercised by the Four-Power group, and their action 
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was natural; but most people regard the inclusion of 

these two banks, and the implied claim to a share in 

the work of financing China, as a reductio ad absurdum 

of the international machinery that had been evolved 

for the purpose of carrying out that work safely for 

both China and those who lend China money.”’ 

* * * 

Ir will be noted that the “ Times” expert and the 
“ Times ’’ leader-writer do not speak with the same voice. 
The one speaks for the City, and displays no anti-German 
bias. For whom does the other speak? And what does 
this grotesqus attempt to turn the issue against Germany 
portend? As for Liberal criticism of the Six-Power 
Syndicate, we have never supposed that Sir Edward Grey 
was acting specially in Russian interests, any more than 
we believe that, as the “ Times ’’ suggests, with delightful 
ingenuity, his main motive was honorably, though reluc- 
tantly, to discharge ancient obligations towards Germany. 
Our Chinese arrangement with Germany, whatever its 
faults, worked very well from 1896 until a few months 
ago. The trouble began only when, as one Power after 
another entered the group, a financial partnership 
friendly to China became a political conspiracy against 
China. 


* * * 


TuE rules for the administration of medical benefit 
by the Local Insurance Committees have been published, 
and show not only a desire to conciliate the doctors, 
but a promise of joint powers for them with the Com- 
mittees in the management of the Act. The Medical 
Committees are to be consulted as to the fixing of the 
rates and methods of service (whether by capitation fee, 
or by fee and special allowances), and there are also 
to be local variations of the income limit for the insured. 
We do not see how this agrees with the principle of the 
fixed limit which the Act contains, and it may give rise 
to large variations in practice. But the concessions to 
the doctors (to be followed in a few days by the enlarge- 
ment of the fund for medical benefit) are sweeping, and 
the ‘‘ British Medical Journal,’’ while complaining of 
their vagueness, admits that the regulations meet the 
desire of the profession to regulate its own work. 

* * * 

Tue Church Congress, which opened at Middles- 
brough on Tuesday, was mainly concerned with Welsh 
Disestablishment. The President, the Archbishop of 
York, argued that there was no alternative between the 
existing establishment of religion and its disappearance 
from public and corporate life. On industrial unrest, he 
declared that the Church ought not to take sides, but 
rather to get each party to understand the other’s 
problems. But it should strike out against the selfishly 
luxurious, and should apply the plain Christian 
principle “that the first charge upon any trade or 
industry should be a wage for its workers which made 
decent living possible.’’ A trade which could not pay 
such a wage ought to cease to exist. 

- * * 


Tue Bishop of Oxford, enlarging on this text, 
feared that the Church now counted for nothing in the 
industrial problem. The most imperious national call 
was the putting of new life into the agricultural and pas- 
toral industries. The clergy ought to encourage the 
formation of agricultural laborers’ unions, so as to force 
wages up to the point at which the laborer could pay 
an economic rent for a decent house. The Church itself 
ought long ago to have pressed the claim made by the 
labor movement for a fairer distribution of industrial 
wealth. The Archbishop of York, summing up the dis- 
cussion on the Welsh Bill, which was very intransigent 
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in tone, rejected the aid of the Liberal Churchmen, 
declaring that the Bill must be destroyed, and that it was 
useless merely to moderate the provision for dis- 


endowment. 
* * i 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp made a conciliatory speech 
at Clitheroe on Wednesday on the Parliamentary attitude 
of the Labor Party. They would, he said, make no 
alliances, but they proposed to help through Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and the Franchise Bill, and to 
fight for the Trade Union Bill. It was lunacy to put 
into office a party pledged to place taxes on every item of 
food which went down the throats of the people. The 
Opposition had voted with labor on the tea duty, but 
there was no chance that if they came to power they 
would fulfil that vote. On land reform he approved 
the method of the Scottish Land Bill as against peasant 
proprietorship. Mr. MacDonald appears to contemplate 
a large increase to the Labor Party’s strength in the 
Commons—which he fixes at eighty; but his speech is 
clearly meant to take a long step to ending the Liberal- 


Labor quarrel. 
* a7 * 


Tue revenue, judging by the completed return for 
the first half of 1912-1913, promises a good year. The 
receipts are up by £2,516,100, nearly all of which pro- 
ceed from a heavy windfall in death duties. These have 
gained to the extent of £2,320,000. There is a sharp 
fall in income tax, more apparent than real, for last 
year’s return included arrears. The gain from the new 
telephone service rather confuses the account. But the 
increase of over half a million in stamps is a sign of vigor 
and confidence in investment. On the other hand, 
customs and excise between them show a loss of over a 
million, the mixed consequences of the strikes and the 
cold summer. 

* * * 

Tue annual Report of the Prison Commissioners for 
the year ended March, 1912, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Home Office, is a very satisfactory docu- 
ment. The daily average population in the local prisons 
was 1,000 less than in the preceding year, and the 
numbers imprisoned—namely, 439 per 100,000 of the 
general population—is the lowest point within statistical 
record. Thus, in spite of the widespread industrial un- 
rest, the masses of the people have been singularly law- 
abiding. Another fact, which will make itself felt more 
and more in future years, is the remarkable drop in the 
number of young persons committed to prison between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Not so very long 
ago one of the scandals of our prison system was the 
large proportion of mere children to be found within 


prison walls. 
* * - 


Sm Wriu1am Harcourt took the first step in 
mitigating this evil when he called for a report upon 
every child committed to prison under fourteen years of 
age—a step which led to the practical abolition of im- 
prisonment under fourteen. It is impossible to deal in 
such a drastic fashion with youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. But it is satisfactory to find 
that the imprisonment of these youths in the case of 
boys has diminished more than 50 per cent., and in the 
case of girls more than 75 per cent. within the last twenty 
years. The policy of cutting off crime at its sources, so 
vigorously pressed upon Lord Gladstone’s Prison 
Committee, is abundantly justified by results such as 
these. It is impossible to read the prison report with- 
out seeing that much remains to be done. But if social 
reform goes forward hand in hand with prison reform, 
the society of the future will get the upper hand of crime. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


IS IT WAR? 

Tue mobilisation of the four Balkan allies may not lead 
to war, but in a decision and a settlement of the affairs 
of European Turkey it must and will end. It needs no 
cannon-shot to assure us that an historic and almost 
miraculous event has occurred. For many a long year 
nothing but the geographical accident that they have 
no common frontier prevented war between Greece and 
Bulgaria, and even at moments between the rival 
dynasties of Servia and Montenegro. Their union 
to-day, translated into a resonant act, is the final demon- 
stration that things as they are cannot endure in Turkey. 
In this war, if it should come about, no one will discuss 
who was the aggressor. It is an entire irrelevance which 
side may have given the first provocation, by diplomacy 
or arms. The aggressor is the Turkish spirit of racial 
domination, which has proved to the all but unanimous 
judgment of Europeans and Balkan Christians alike that 
the hopes of spontaneous reform in European Turkey, 
on an adequate scale within a measurable time, were 
chimerical. No party of innovation has ever started 
with braver chances than the Young Turks, and 
with an unexpected wisdom all the Balkan races, but 
more especially the Bulgarians of Macedonia, conspired 
to give a fair chance to their experiment. The event was 
the sharpest disillusionment in modern history. Europe 
must bear its full share of blame for the disaster, 
but the fact remains that this brilliant body 
of young men failed in its constructive work, 
reproduced on occasion the worst brutalities of the 
Hamidian régime, neglected in Macedonia, as in 
Armenia, to punish outrage and massacre, and con- 
centrated its energy on a policy of ascendancy and 
unification, which assailed the mind of the subject races 
where Abdul Hamid had only reached the body. 
It fell with an impartial and simultaneous hand 
on all the subject races alike, and to-day the unity of 
their liberated brethren in arms is the obverse of the 
unity of the persecuted nationalities in suffering. The 
blow has fallen, as commonly happens in history, after 
a less provocative and a less resolute Government has 
come to power amid the wreck. But there is little in its 
composition to bring about a stay of judgment. It, too, 
has failed for want of will or want of power to prevent 
or punish massacre at Berana and Kotchana. Its chief 
is an octogenarian, steeped in the ancient traditions. 
Its standing in Turkey and its future are precarious and 
obscure. It has impressed even the European Powers so 
little that they had already resumed, in a tentative way, 
the interventions habitual under Abdul Hamid. One 
may debate the relative blood-guiltiness of making war 
or tolerating massacre. One may question the military 
chances of the four champions of these races which had 
reached the limit of endurance. One may forbode that 
war will lead, not at all to the profit of nationality in the 
Balkans, but rather to the aggrandisement of the Great 
Powers. But we fear that Turkey is morally the 
aggressor. 


It would be useless to speculate on the military 





prospects of the struggle which a frontier incident or the 
failure of European diplomacy may precipitate within 
a few days. No one of the armies involved has been 
tested in its present form under modern conditions. We 
do not know whether Roumania will observe neutrality, 
though the omens are all that she will. We cannot be 
certain how far the Moslem Albanians of the North, 
the rebels of mid-summer, will turn their arms against 
their Catholic fellow-clansmen and their Montenegrin 
associates. But, above all, we do not know how an out- 
break of war in the Balkans will affect Italy. It will pro- 
bably induce the Turks to make peace with Rome in haste 
on any terms. It might, on the contrary, convert Italian 
arms, and, above all, the Italian fleet into an unattached 
ally of the Coalition. The risk of precipitating a 
European conflict is probably too great to allow of Italian 
operations in Albania, but at sea and on the Levantine 
coast it is possible that Italy might elect to hamper and 
confuse the Turkish defence. But there is no gain in 
such guess-work. It is enough for us to know that the 
Balkan coalition is, in any circumstances, formidable 
enough to impose a difficult war on Turkey. The fact 
that all the combatants are poor will operate to make 
the struggle cruel, not merely by aggravating the hard- 
ships of the troops, but still more by tempting them to 
make the continuance of the struggle morally impossible 
by devastation and massacre. Each party to the struggle 
will use guerillas, burning with the passion for revenge, 
and most of them possess regular armies which, in some 
of their levies, are little better than guerillas. If it 
succeeds in “‘ localising’’ the conflict, Europe will no 
doubt save its own skin, but what is left of its conscience 
will be seared the while by the knowledge that within 
the inferno villages are smoking, and women and children 
choosing between the wintry mercy of the mountains and 
the outrage and ruin of the plains. In every corner of 
Macedonia and Thrace horrors will prey upon the civilian 
population which, in times of peace, had they happened 
in one region alone, in the days when the Concert 
existed, would have set the warships steaming and moved 
the charity of Europe. 

While it seemed doubtful whether the Balkan States 
would really nerve themselves to a decisive act, we felt 
reluctant to press too emphatically for the intervention 
of the Powers. Such pleadings are apt to be mistaken 
in the Balkans for an evidence that the Powers will 
sympathise with a forward move, and may, if they fail 
to rouse diplomacy, actually help to provoke a war. But 
to-day the risk of misconstruction is gone. There will 
be war, unless the Concert intervenes to impose promptly 
an adequate scheme of reform. We do not believe that 
any threats or remonstrances launched at Sofia, any pleas 
for delay, any declarations that no Balkan State will 
be allowed to acquire territory as the fruit of victory, 
would now avail to prevent war. Of such methods, every 
Balkan State has had dismal experience in the past, and 
in no single instance has patient waiting on the convenience 
of Europe brought profit to those who listened to sage 
counsels. When once the young men are singing their 
traditional ballads on the march against the secular foe, 
when once the home has been broken up by the departure 
of the reservist, when money has been spent, hopes 
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raised, and courage fired by a preliminary to war so 
dramatic as this, the monarchs and ministers would draw 
back at their peril. Four nations, who know their own 
frailties and jealousies, are well aware that the chance of 
common action does not arrive twice in a generation. 
One may dismiss at once the bare possibility that Turkey 
will or can spontaneously give satisfaction to the 
demands of the allies. That, from the standpoint of 
Turkish patriotism, would be a shameful suicide. The 
sole chance of peace lies in a prompt and drastic inter- 
vention by the Powers, not to localise the conflict, but to 
remove its occasion. The allies are not acting with incon- 
venient haste. It appears, at the moment of writing, 
that some few days may intervene before an actual ulti- 
matum is presented. When we recollect how much Bul- 
garia in particular has to gain by dashing tactics and 
a surprise invasion, it is obvious that her delay 
is a calculated invitation to the Powers. 
They never have seen the storm in the Balkans 
until the first thunder-clap assailed their ears. Are 
they capable at the last minute of the eleventh hour of 
uniting to impose tolerable government in European 
Turkey ? 

We do not for our part under-rate the difficulty 
of the task. If the Concert existed ready-made, it 
would still present enormous difficulties. It is useless at 
this stage to talk of any settlement which would leave 
the real direction of Macedonia and Thrace in Turkish 
hands. Crete can only be united without reserves to 
Greece. The Greek region in the South, and the now 
nearly depopulated Servian region in the North-west of 
Macedonia, demand separate treatment. But Albania is 
the crux. isolated Turkish 
province if Macedonia receives autonomy. But the North 
Albanians will not for a full generation be ripe for real 
self-government, and it is doubtful whether as yet they 
even aspire to it. No Concert, however zealous and 
however united, could at a few days’ notice devise a plan 
by which this complex problem could be settled. But 
one thing it could say, and ought to say. Whatever real 
ties these provinces retain with the Empire through 
representation in the Chamber and through the army 
and fiscal system, their direct administration from 
Constantinople in al] matters of police, justice, and tax- 
collection must absolutely cease. 


It cannot remain an 


If that principle were 
settled, if for a term of years the executive departments 
in European Turkey (excluding the capital) were taken 
over by Europeans and their agents, responsible to the 
Concert, the details of any demarcation of zones, and of 
any introduction of local representative councils, might 
be settled at leisure. The essential thing is to guarantee 
the subject populations against outrage and spoliation. 
That can be done effectively only by direct European 
administration. The experience of the Miirtzsteg 
programme has shown that mere supervision is as futile 
as the paper reforms of the Turks themselves. That is 
the price of peace, and in the end it will have to be 
paid in one form or another, with or without a war. The 
alternative is for Europe to impose it by a bloodless 
pressure, or for the Balkan States to extort it amid the 
risks and cruelties of war. 


It is not easy to feel even a flicker of optimism as 





one surveys the present condition of Europe. Between 
its two groups, where is the possibility of common action? 
No word has come from any of its capitals in a tone of 
resolution to voice a constructive plan. Europe failed 
to prevent or to shorten the war in Tripoli. Can she 
succeed in a task incomparably more difficult? Appear- 
ances suggest that she will remain inactive, and, for a 
time, neutral. Agreement will arrive, if it comes at all, 
not on the humane ground of avoiding war and ending 
oppression, but in that mean aftermath of war when 
spoils are divided and compensations adjusted. The 
Anglo-German feud has riven Europe to its foundations, 
and after loading its more advanced peoples with the 
burdens of peace, it is now about to overwhelm the East 
with the horrors of war. The guilt of the blood and 
cruelty will fall first of all on Turkish statesmen. But 
indirectly it weighs upon the men and the parties in 
England and Germany who, in their rivalries, have 
forgotten their duty to civilisation. 





WHAT DOES ULSTER WANT? 


Orcizs in politics are like orgies in life—they cannot be 
kept up, and the rebound from them is a mood of almost 
exaggerated sobriety. But we confess that Sir Edward 
Carson’s “ morning after ’’ at Liverpool throws over the 
riot of Belfast an unusually pallid complexion. Belfast, 
we were told, had “ killed Home Rule.’’ The policy was 
dead; the Government were scared out of their wits; 
the Bill would be withdrawn; the Crown, having been 
metaphorically kicked into the Boyne, could be fished up 
again and provisionally replaced on the brow of King 
George. But at Liverpool this monster not only revives, 
but presents itself in so questionable a shape that Sir 
Edward at once proceeds to parley with it. “He 
said to his Nationalist fellow-countrymen that if they 
wanted Home Rule with the assent of Ulster, they must 
win it by creating confidence, by showing that their 
interests are identical, and they would never win it if 
they tried to alienate them by one inch from the British 
Empire.’ “Jf they wanted Home Rule’’! “ With the 
assent of Ulster’’! “Identical interests’?! Then 
Home Rule on an agreed basis between North-East 
Ulster and Nationalist Ireland is not impossible, 
is, by inference, a matter for negotiation, for the 
creation of mutual confidence, for the discovery of 
formule and methods of adjustment which will leave 
the Imperial power intact. But these are Gladstonian 
phrases and ways of approach; and when Sir Edward 
Carson adds that he has “ no objection ” to the “ exten- 
sion of local government,” provided that they “kept ” to 
“one nation, in the sense of one great Imperial Parlia- 
ment,’ we are still far from the region of hot gospelling 
and back to the temperate zone, where the talk in Tory 
circles, not so many weeks ago, was of “ federalism,” 
and “ devolution.”’ 

What, then, is Ulster’s concern? With details, 
with taxation, with such provisions as may secure the 
north-east counties the share in Irish government to 
which their wealth and economic importance, their 
undoubted force of character, more than their actual 
numbers, entitle them? If this be the real goal, it is 
obviously attainable, for the Irish majority have shown 
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themselves eager to include the minority practically on 
their own terms. 
gain a commanding voice in Irish affairs, while retaining, 
directly and indirectly, the ear of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Who disputes this? Who could avert it? Not 
Mr. Redmond. Not the Liberal Party. If we are not 
mistaken, it was with such a settlement in view that 
at the time of the Conference on the Parliament Act 
the Orange lodges were on the point of being summoned 
to discuss the question of a formal acceptance of Home 
Rule. Sir Edward Carson’s Liverpool speech is bound to 
revive this phase of the problem of Irish Government. 
For the Ulster demonstrations failed to reveal any 
solid ground of fear on the part of the Protestant 
minority. A large public opinion here has its ear to the 
earth to catch the first echoes of the plaint of Catholic 
ascendancy. We know that Protestants in Ireland, 
gathered together in the centre of their formidable 
industrial power, persecute their Catholic fellow- 
Christians, and subject them to the risk of starvation 
or sudden death. Has a hint of reprisals come from 
any quarter of Catholic Ireland? In scores of thinly- 
populated rural districts, very small Protestant com- 
munities live an extremely isolated life. Did anyone ever 
hear of these pastors and their exiguous flocks suffering 
even the incivilities that, in England, a Dissenting 
minister puts up with from an unaccommodating vicar? 
Sir Edward Carson has had a resounding platform for 
the presentation of such a case. 
to make it. 


He has never attempted 
Nor has he put his finger on one point of 
the Home Rule Bill which inflicts injustice, or carries 
with it the power of inflicting injustice, on Protestant 
Ireland. The religious ground is absolutely barred. 
The economic ground is barred; or if it were judged 
to be still open, we should approve of the elimina- 
tion from the Bill of any powers of taxation which 
enabled the Irish Parliament to fine industrial Ireland 
for the benefit of agricultural Ireland. Doubtless 
there has been a certain regimentation of the popular 
Catholic forces under Mr. But the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians is largely a town organisation, and 
that in its turn assists urban Protestantism against rural 
Catholicism. What, therefore, is it that the Orange 
They have much more to fear from 
democracy than from Home Rule. 

We do not, however, imagine that Great Britain can be 
quite indifferent to the protest of great masses of the people 
of Ulster, misled and mistaken as they are, and histrionic 
What at heart do they 
They cannot expect British Liberalism to stand 
with them when they, professors of that form of 
Christianity which bases itself on reason, reject the 
first fruits of their creed, which is the modern doctrine 
of toleration, That doctrine every British colony and 
every truly civilised State knows by heart. Wherein, 
then, can any means of accommodation be found, so that 
we can attain the great public good, earnestly sought by 
the Irish Nationalist leader during the earlier debates 
on the Home Rule Bill, of a settlement of the Irish 
question by consent? We agree with Mr. C. P. Scott, of 
the “ Manchester Guardian,’ that ample time should 
be given for the discussion of the Bill, and that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost “ for deliberation, for adjustments, 


Devlin. 


leaders dread? 


as their demonstration has been. 
want? 


| if needful, for compromise.”’ 
Thus this powerful section stands to | 





But for the moment the 
substance of Ulster’s complaint, so far as it has been 
separated from the savage Orange temper, is that there 
has been no true and exact reference to the British electors 
of the question of a change in the form of Irish govern- 
ment. That is not precisely the fact. 
many such references. 


There have been 
Of the two direct appeals, the 
first was unfavorable, the second favorable. Of the 
indirect appeals, the last two elections must count as 
entirely friendly to the Nationalist claim, the last of 
all as a fully implied endorsement of it. That, as our 
Constitution goes, is a clear rebuttal of the charge that 
the Liberal Party has evaded the issue of Home Rule. 
But let us assume, as a method of appeasement, the 
desirability of a final clinching verdict from the whole 
electorate taken, say two years hence, with the full 
consent—for we should regard that condition as abso- 
lutely indispensable—of Mr. Redmond and his followers. 
If Ulster desires this, she is clearly interested in 
bringing it about. It would not be reasonable to call 
on the Government to arrange a final endorsement of 
Home Rule from the country, if on her part Ulster 
declares that a positive verdict will carry no weight with 
her, and if she cannot engage her Tory friends to a clear 
separation of Home Rule from competing issues. Will 
she consent to such a Referendum, if it be possible 
Will she abide by it? Will she, 
in fact, take the line of all modern protesting 
minorities that when the last shot has been fired, and 
the last concession won, she is ready for a course of 
quiet acquiescence in a fair governing system? Such a 
decision would be honorable and safe. It would, indeed, 
make Home Rule inevitable ; but it would render it very 
profitable for Ulster. 


to devise it? 





HOW TO SAVE PERSIA. 


Tue Balmoral meeting is over, and Persia has. sur- 
vived partition. What in detail has been resolved on, 
we do not know, but this at least is clear, that the 
intentions of the forward Imperialists, both Russian 
and British, have been, for the moment, frustrated. A 
critical reading of the two semi-official communications 
is far, indeed, from allaying uneasiness about the future. 
But in the long crisis which at the best confronts the 
Persian nation, it is no small gain that even a respite 
has been secured. We must remember the danger which 
threatened yesterday, if we would measure the hope 
which opens to-day. A week ago, the “ Times’’ and the 
‘“Novoe Vremya’’ were agreed in demanding a frank 
partition with the abolition of the neutral zone, and the 
latter was no less explicit in calling for the restoration of 
the ex-Shah. To-day, it is evident that whatever 
decisions may have been taken which infringe the real 
independence of Persia, Sir Edward Grey has recoiled 
from a frank repudiation of our Treaty obligations. So 
long as therg is one Persia and not two, so long as a 
national Government, however buffeted between its two 
inconvenient protectors, remains to focus the ideal of 
Persian nationality, so long will there remain something 
about which the wills and energies of a sorely tried 
people may rally. As the details emerge from this pre- 
liminary secrecy, there will probably be much to criticise 
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and much to regret. But critics and statesmen will still 
occupy in name at least the same ground of principle. 
We can appeal from the inadequate performance to a 
promise which is not yet repudiated. 
We are not disposed to cavil unduly at the 
customary vagueness and meagreness of these two com- 
munications. In the little which they reveal they are a 
tribute to the sincerity and the depth of national feeling 
in this country. They assure us that neither Power 
They 


profess a desire to expedite the withdrawal of the 


intended, or desired, or even discussed partition. 


Russian troops. They assure us that the discussion of 
the Trans-Persian railway project has not passed the 


” 


state of “study,’’ and that neither Power is yet com- 


mitted to the scheme. It would be simple to accept 
But 


they imply some measure of resistance by Sir Edward 


these assurances altogether at their face value. 


Grey to Russian pressure, and they betray a willingness 
to respect and conciliate Liberal opinion. That anxiety 
is even more clearly legible in the second and fuller 
communiqué, which seems to come from a Russian source, 
than in the briefer statement, which was probably a joint 
With 


the aid of a singularly illuminating letter in the ‘“‘Temps’’ 


utterance, sketched by an English draughtsman. 


from its London correspondent, it is not difficult to 
reconstruct the course of the conversation. This French 
observer, whose personal standpoint is frankly Russo- 
phile, betrays in every sentence of his article a dismayed, 
yet on the whole respectful appreciation of the extent of 
the British dislike to the Persian policy of the two 
associated Powers. Russia, he admits, is bent on an 
It is, he thinks, ‘ inevitable ’’ 
that India should lose her privileged position of isolation. 
But he consoles us with the reflection that the inevitable, 


if once we look it in the face, is not after all “very 


active policy in Persia. 


terrible—at least for a few years.’’ It is, in short, only 
But he 
recognises that English opinion is. not yet ripe for the 
unpopular solution of partition, and he predicts that 
“so courageous a Minister’’ as Sir Edward Grey 


will have to insist, for the time being, on half-measures. 


with the future that we are gambling. 


even 


That is, we take it, the view current in Franco-Russian 
diplomatic circles. It is a tribute to the effect of our 
protests, and an encouragement which should lead us 
to redouble our vigilance. 

That a stage of reconstruction in Persia is inevitable, 
even those of us who most resented the earlier destructive 
intervention cannot now deny. The Mejliss has been 
scattered. The Regent, a man of good intentions but no 
strength of character, has fled from his difficulties. Some 
of the chief centres of population are under a cruel and 
repressive Russian occupation, and others are in a state 
of chronic anarchy. The finances, since Mr. Shuster’s 
departure, have lapsed into their ancient disorder, and 
with his personality have vanished also the chances 
of any unassisted borrowing. Nothing remains of con- 
stitution or national government, save a clique of 


Bakhtiari chieftains, whose ambition apparently it is to 
prove to the foreign masters of Persia that they can be 
almost as corrupt and as interested as the Kajar dynasty 
itself. The Powers have destroyed, and the Powers must 
build again. 





The vital question, to our thinking, is 








whether they intend to build upon a popular foundation. 
A Regent must be found, foreign experts installed, and 
money provided. If these things are done through the 
Mejliss, then, even though some pressure were exercised 
and a full freedom of choice restricted, something of 
Persian nationality would remain. If, on the other hand, 
the Regent has been chosen in Balmoral, the foreign 
experts nominated at the Legations, and the loan handed 
over to them to spend, the subsequent calling of a Mejliss 
would be a mockery of freedom. So long as a Persian 
Parliament elects the head of the nation, controls its 
foreign experts, and determines in principle the expen- 
diture of its finances, the substance of self-government is 
retained. 

But unless Sir Edward Grey has made a very 
firm stand against Russian pressure, it is unlikely that 
this essential principle has been respected. Rumor has 
nominated as Regent a brother of the ex-Shah, trained 


The 
foreign experts are only too likely to be Russian tools 


in the worst school of an abysmally corrupt court. 


of the type of M. Mornard. The loan, one fears, may be, 
as was first proposed, simply a fund of which the un- 
checked administration will make these foreigners the 
real masters of Persia. 
programme, it 

body, summoned 
Liberalism of our past traditions, 


If the Mejliss meets on this 
be 


rather 


will only a complementary 


the 
than with any 


out of deference to 


thought of allowing it a real authority in the shaping 
of Persian destinies. Yet if one conclusion emerges 
more clearly than another from Mr. Shuster’s masterly 
book, it is that while the Persian governing class of 
magnates and princelings is incorrigibly corrupt and in- 
competent, there is in the middle strata, which sent its 
best men to the Mejliss, a real intelligence, a readiness 
to learn, a capacity for trust in any honest guide and 
friend, and a vein of honest and courageous patriotism. 
We are the last to deny the need for foreign help amount- 
But Mr. Shuster’s 
experience proves that there is no need to impose it 
from without. 


ing even to stringent supervision. 


The Persians themselves, if they are 
allowed to choose a man whom they will trust, are almost 
pathetically willing to follow his leadership and to arm 
Let the Mejliss select 
its administrators, and, even under the menace of a 


him with an ample discretion. 


Russo-British veto, the spirit of nationality may be re- 
If Sir Edward Grey has safeguarded this 


essential, he will still have done something, though 


tained. 


tardily and after many a tragic weakness, to fulfil the 
spirit of his obligations. There is a possibility even 
worse than partition, and that is the subjection of the 
whole of Persia to an administration controlled from 
Teheran by Russian tools. 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 
Tue electoral situation in the Presidential contest is of 
All 
three candidates are appealing for support independently 
Mr. Taft solicits the votes of the Con- 
servative wing of the Democrats in the Northern business 
centres; Dr. Wilson has attuned his speeches to win over 
Liberal Republicans who distrust Mr. Roosevelt and are 


a character to baffle the most careful calculations. 


of party lines. 
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keen Tariff Reformers; Mr. Roosevelt angles for every 
sort of Radical, and hopes, by his audacious proposals of 
direct democracy, to improvise a vast voting army of the 
discontented working classes. Hence, no mere estimates 
based on party allegiance are of much avail in forecasting 
the issue. Straw-votes, the informal canvasses of news- 
papers, and other signs, however, indicate pretty clearly 
that Mr. Roosevelt has broken so thoroughly the Repub- 
lican solidarity as to secure for Dr. Wilson the largest 
number of votes in the Electoral College. Indeed, it seems 
likely that Mr. Roosevelt himself will secure the second 
place, leaving the regular Republican nominee a poor 
third. 

But it by no means follows for a certainty that Dr. 
Wilson will in that event secure the Presidency. Indeed, 
it is at this juncture that the real excitement may begin. 
For a candidate, in order to be elected President, must 
secure, not merely a larger number of votes in the 
Electoral College, but an absolute majority. If, there- 
fore, Messrs. Taft and Roosevelt between them can 
obtain 266 or more votes in the Electoral College, they 
can prevent Dr. Wilson’s election by the ordinary pro- 
cedure. Recourse must then be had to a special 
provision of the Constitution by which the election 
devolves upon the House of Representatives, who may 
choose by ballot any one of the three leading candidates. 
“ But in choosing the President the vote shall be taken 
by States, the representative of each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice.’’ In only one instance has this provision been 
actually brought into play—viz., in 1824—-when, after a 
breach in the party-system which brought four powerful 
candidates into the field, the election devolved upon the 
House of Representatives, and John Quincy Adams was 
chosen. But if Dr. Wilson should fail to win the 
required majority in the Electoral College, is it more 
likely that he will succeed in securing the vote of a 
majority of States as represented in the present House? 
The careful canvass of party allegiance, as set forth in an 
interesting article in the “ North American Review,”’ 
shows that in order to get election he would have to 
detach at least three States from their Republican 
allegiance, and this the writer regards as a 
“practical impossibility.’ In that event the House 
could not elect a President. What would happen 
then? The resources of the Constitution are not 
exhausted, for it is there provided that the Vice- 
President shall act as President. But what if the 
Electoral College, which has failed to elect a President, 
also fails to elect a Vice-President, for the latter election 
also requires an absolute majority? The constitutional 
provision for this case is different. The election is 
thrown upon the Senate, choice being restricted to the 
two persons who had received the highest number of 
electoral votes. But the Senators would vote as 
individuals, not as States, and a majority vote would 
elect. Now the Senate, as at present constituted, con- 
tains fifty Republicans and férty-four Democrats, with 
two vacancies which would probably be filled before the 
election took place. In any case, it would appear that 








there would be a Republican majority, and, as the result 
of the Electoral College would almost surely be to throw 
the Senate’s choice between Mr. Marshall, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, and Mr. Sherman, 
who stands for that post upon the regular Republican 
ticket, it would seem likely that Mr. Sherman would be 
chosen Vice-President, and would then proceed to take 
his place as acting President. 

The Editor of the ‘‘ North American Review,’’ 
however, suggests a further twist in the current of events. 
If Mr. Roosevelt deemed it advisable to prevent the solid 
vote of Republican Senators required to elect Mr. 
Sherman to the Vice-Presidency, he could do so by in- 
ducing four of his insurgent Republicans to abstain from 
voting. What, it might be asked, would be an adequate 
motive for inducing him to take a step which would 
create so much confusion? The only answer to this 
question would be that, if he thought it worth while to 
keep the electoral pot ‘upon the boil for another year, 
he could then secure another dip in it for the Presidency. 
For the careful framers of the Constitution hid not 
neglected to provide for the possibility that both 
President and Vice-President might fail to be elected, 
or might die in office. In such an event, the Secretary 
of State was to act as President until such time as he 
could convene a Congress and secure another popular 
vote for an Electoral College. One need not carry the 
speculation further and inquire what would happen if 
this extraordinary election issued in a similar stale- 
mate. For it may well be supposed that by that time 
a sufficient rally of the common sense of the nation would 
have taken place to ensure some finish to an otherwise 
interminable conflict. It seems, however, quite upon the 
cards that the game above indicated may be played 
up to the point at which the least representative of all 
elected bodies in America, the Senate, might have the 
choice of President in their hands, and that, as the net 
result of all the turmoil, Mr. James S. Sherman might 
take the place of Mr. Taft in the White House. Indeed, 
unless Dr. Wilson can next month secure a clear majority 
over the combined votes for Messrs. Taft and Roosevelt, 
the absurdity will actually occur that a nation whose 
declared vote has just been cast in favor of a Radical- 
Democratic policy will see a Conservative-Republican 
chosen to execute .its will. The avoidance of this 
absurdity will, no doubt, evoke immense efforts from the 
followers of Dr. Wilson, whose campaigning policy must 
be directed with particular energy to secure the two great 
“ pivotal ” States, New York and Illinois. It is, indeed, 
a curious commentary upon American democracy that 
so much should depend at a critical juncture like the 
present upon the two great cities, New York and 
Chicago, which are the greatest repositories of the raw 
immigrants flowing into America from all the countries 
of the world, and in which the machine politician wields 
the widest influence over the hordes of regimented but 


unassimilated American citizens. Such a strange pre- 
dicament makes it more and more evident that the 
first duty of Americans is to overhaul completely the 
out-of-date machinery of their Federal Constitution, so 
as to make it compatible with the new needs and con- 
ditions of a self-governing nation. 
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*““CARSON, SMITH & CO.” 


Last Saturday at Belfast there was a great football 
match between the Belfast Celtics (‘‘ Stripes’’) and the 
Distillery (‘‘ Whites’’). As there had been a deadly 
riot two Saturdays before, when the Celtics were playing 
the Linfield (‘‘ Blues ’’), everyone made a point of going, 
especially as Protestant ministers—Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist—had been preaching in the 
morning, and the solemn League and Covenant had been 
signed at noon, so that religious passions were unusually 
inflamed. The match-ground itself was protected by 
high and strong railings all round the grass, and by a 
large force of the Irish Constabulary, extended at about 
two yards’ interval, while bodies of them were held in 
reserve at both ends. The ninepenny stands on one side, 
and the sixpenny standson the other, were almost equally 
crowded, and as soon as the teams appeared it was evident 
that the ninepenny and sixpenny crowds held divergent 
opinions upon religious and political subjects. 

One rarely sees such intense enthusiasm for different 
ideals of thought and life as was displayed, without a 
moment’s pause, throughout the game, which lasted an 
hour and a half. According as ‘‘ Stripes ’’ or ‘‘ Whites ”’ 
prevailed, one side or other of the ground yelled and 
cheered with ecstatic delight; not in mere admiration 
of the skill displayed, but because they felt their views 
upon theology and statecraft confirmed. Sitting among 
the ninepennies, I soon found myself uncongenial to the 
surrounding atmosphere. For the Celtics were winning, 
and when I applauded a magnificent piece of play that 
led to their first goal, the savage looks and threats 
around me, combined with the whispered warnings of 
my friends, informed me that my sportsmanly approval 
was misplaced. After that, whenever the ‘‘ Whites ’”’ 
played well, a man at my side shouted, ‘‘ To Hell with 
the Pope!’’ as though a professional’s aptitude in pro- 
pelling a leather ball with his foot affected the eternal 
destiny of His Holiness in the Vatican. 

So, amid the wildest expressions ‘of opinion upon 
various aspects of Christianity and government, the 
match continued, till, in the end, the police were set in 
cordons across the entrances of the side streets, and after 
a little stone-throwing and fighting, they induced the 
opposing theologians to return to their separate quarters 
of the city without much bloodshed. The Ulster 
question appeared to be symbolised in that scene. There 
one saw the dominance of ninepence over sixpence, the 
passionate antipathy of two races possessed by different 
ideals of life, the religious hatred, and, worse than all, 
the rankling memories of old battles, old victories, bloody 
persecutions, and the shameless oppression of many 
centuries. 

Nearly all the ninepennies were Unionists; nearly 
all the sixpennies were Home Rulers. Up to now it has 
been the inborn belief of the British race that the rich 
should rule. Owing to their own qualities and the favor 
of the English government, the descendants of English 
or Scottish invaders and plantation-men have become 
the richest section in Ireland, and, as the richest, they 
have claimed an ascendancy in government ; and not only 
in government but in all social life. Like all invaders 
—like the Mohammedan invaders of India, for instance 
—they have regarded the ‘‘ natives,’’ the ‘‘ aborigines,”’ 
or the ‘‘ mere Irish,’’ as they always used to call them, 
as uncivilised and superstitious tribes, little better than 
savages. That ignorant contempt has been the bottom 
curse of Ireland’s history, and the late Lord Salisbury 
expressed it well when, speaking at Derry in 1893, he 
compared the Ulster Scots and English with the Chosen 
People establishing their habitation in the promised land 
of the Hittites, Perizzites, and Jebusites. No Ulster 
Protestant of the old school gasps at that comparison. 
To all it seems natural and literally true. Within the 
last three weeks I have heard it repeated time after time 
by Protestant ministers, who often coupled it with 
triumphant references to the slaughter of the Amalekites. 
‘‘ We Ulstermen are the chosen instruments of God’s 
purposes,’ said one self-satisfied preacher. ‘‘ We 
Unionists of Ulster are specially favored by the 
Almighty, or we should not be here,’’ cried Mr. William 











Moore, M.P., at Portadown, and the statement was 
received with the cheers that always greet an accepted 
platitude. There is no need to mock. The appeal to 
success was Cromwell’s evidence of God’s favor. It is 
the basis of Mr. Kipling’s Imperialism and his pride in 
““ God’s Englishman.’’ We really make the same appeal 
when we point to the extension of our Empire over 
subject races, and to the multiplication of English- 
speaking tongues. 

But now that this conscious superiority, so obviously 
ordained by heaven, is threatened, and some danger of 
social and political equality with the aboriginal 
Canaanites has come into view, we cannot wonder that 
hereditary and immemorial pride suffers a shock. There 
is some genuine fear of increased and unequal taxation. 
There is much genuine hatred of the Pope, and some 
genuine fear of Romanish control, especially in education 
(a causeless fear, for the best observers in Ireland see 
very plainly that Home Rule will loosen the hold of 
Rome, as apart from Catholicism ; and that is why the 
Roman hierarchy, as apart from the village priesthood, 
has always opposed it, and is trying to wreck it now). 
But the chief shock falls on social and inherited pride 
—a pride sedulously nurtured by rancorous or triumphant 
memories. If the true history could be taught on both 
sides, or, better still and hardly more difficult, if the 
whole history of three hundred years could be swept into 
oblivion, one sometimes thinks the problem of racial 
hostility might be solved. Dismantle the walls of Derry, 
send its old guns to Liverpool as armament for Mr. F. E. 
Smith’s navy, make it a penal offence to mention ‘‘ the 
Maiden City ’’ or “‘ the City of the Violated Treaty,’’ 
to speak of William III. or Sarsfield, and to use such 
phrases as ‘‘ the God of our Fathers’’ or ‘‘ Civil and 
Religious Liberty ’’ ; burst every Orange drum, and burn 
every Orange scarf with Jacob’s Ladders, skull-and- 
crossbones, pikes, symbolic signs, King Williams, and 
all its trumpery; abolish ‘‘ Dolly’s Brae,’’ ‘‘ Boyne 
Water,’’ and all the Orange songs declaring the Ulster 
blood is red and the Irish blood is black ; obliterate all 
the hideous and obsolete memories upon which the young 
of Unionists and Nationalists are suckled, and one may 
believe the whole question would fall into nothingness. 
But these memories are not obliterated. They are 
cherished with the utmost solicitude, preserved with far 
greater care than the Irish Crown jewels or the noblest 
works of historic art in Dublin museums. 

From early association one can appreciate the 
dominant character of Protestant Ulster very well, for 
many of us were brought up to a similar aspect of God 
and the world. To many of us also the Pope was the 
central enemy of mankind, and Protestantism the 
greatest spiritual triumph of history. We know the 
gravity, the sobriety, and sturdiness that such faith may 
give to the nobler minds. But we know also how narrow 
and unimaginative their outlook on life may become, 
how inadequate in knowledge, and self-righteous in 
behavior and condemnation. The fanaticism that even 
fifty years ago inspired ;them in this country is slowly 
dying down, but in the north-east corner of Ulster it 
blazes still; or rather, it can be made to blaze if fanned 
by the winds of ancient rhetoric and traditional appeals. 
That was the deep disservice of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
F. E. Smith, and their band of associates. Their breath 
rekindled the weary old fires, and, like smoke, we saw 
arising the mounted guards, the lancers, the dummy rifles, 
the toy cannon, and flags lowered in royal honor to an 
Englishman and a Dublin barrister, chiefly known in 
Ireland for his embittered prosecutions of the Irish. It 
was interesting to watch how they endured that kind of 
atmosphere for ten days running, and never allowed their 
solemnity to break under it in public. The fume of 
vanity offered by local fanaticism mounted to their heads, 
or, adopting Disraeli’s famous phrase, may we say they 
were inebriated by the exuberance of their own verbosity ? 
When Sir Edward Carson proclaimed that ‘‘ the call on 
the Government to prosecute him rather exhilarated 
him,”’ and that ‘‘ he didn’t care twopence whether the 
pledge of the Covenant was treason or not’”’; when Mr. 
F. E. Smith, defying the British Navy, announced that 
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he had three ships ready to convey rebels to Ulster under 
the direction of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, one 
could not but remember the famous mouse that tasted a 
drop of whisky spilt on the floor, ran back to his hole, 
tasted again, and lapped up the lot, brushed up his 
whiskers, leant against the wainscot, and cried, ‘‘ Now, 
where’s that sanguinary cat?”’ 

“ Righteous resistance,” said Lord Hugh Cecil at 
Enniskillen, “ is the basis of all our liberties.” I suppose 
we all accept that as an axiom, but the stress lies on the 
word “righteous.’”’ The whole policy of the Carson- 
Smith party is to make resistance appear righteous, while, 
at the same time, they are speculating in their hearts 
upon the fall of the Government, while marking time for 
two years. They are gambling with threats of violence 
against the chances of the Government’s collapse, and 
they think the collapse so likely that they pile up their 
stakes. Of one thing I am confident: if the Government 
held firmly by Home Rule; if with equal zeal they pur- 
sued the principles of true Liberalism and democracy at 
home and abroad ; and if they could inspire again in this 
country that personal and moral enthusiasm such as a 
few of our past statesmen have inspired, then within a 
few weeks or months of the Royal sanction to the Bill, we 
should hear no more of Ulster fighting and being right, 
but her people would take their natural place in the 
management of the island where, for good or evil, they 
have come to stay. But if the long hope of the majority 
of the Irish nation is again disappointed when its fulfil- 
ment seems so close; if that most passionate and intimate 
desire is again thwarted by the weakness of a British 
Government bowing to the brag or vanity of a few 
inveterate and intolerant enemies, some of whom do not 
even belong to the country, one will hardly have to ask 
> which side the righteousness of resistance will then 
ie. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





Life and ‘Wetters. 


DAILY SHAW FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


No question is discussed more assiduously and less con- 
clusively in certain circles than how far Bernard Shaw 
is to be “‘ taken seriously.’’ The form the question takes 
is itself indicative of much. For it suggests the dense 
cloud of suspicion with which a world of dull people has 
managed to protect itself against the educated influences 
of wit. Not content with decrying the identity of wit 
with wisdom, they have even striven to secure a general 
recognition of the two as contradictories. They have so 
far succeeded that any one who wishes to exert a real 
influence upon important affairs of life, as a speaker or 
a writer, is well advised to keep under careful control 
any qualities of sparkle or of playfulness with which 
Nature may have endowed him. Still more fatal to 
influence on a career is the use of chaff, satire, irony, or 
any of those intellectual instruments involving exagger- 
ation or other feigned perversion of ‘‘ facts.’’ When, 
therefore, a man comes among us with a mind that is a 
distorting mirror and a tongue that is a galvanic battery, 
and brings this mind and tongue to bear upon our most 
settled convictions and our most sacred institutions and 
habits, we ought to have no difficulty in dismissing him 
as a jester from whose intellectual antics, though occasion- 
ally offensive, we are entitled to draw just what amuse- 
ment we can. For we know very well that as long as 
we can amuse ourselves with Shaw, we shall not have to 
learn from him, or to do as he tells us. 

And we do not want to learn from one whom we feel 
to be a “dangerous’’ teacher. How do we know he is 
“ dangerous,’’ if we have never allowed ourselves to treat 
him seriously? The question is, indeed, an awkward 
one, for it implies that we, too, have not been quite 
serious in our pretence of treating Shaw as a great jester. 
May it not be the case that Shaw has deliberately decided 
that the only way by which he can sow his revolutionary 
seed is by pretending to let us play with him? He would 





never have got a public to listen to his outrageous 
opinions on religion and morals, marriage, property, 
science, and art, unless he had insinuated them in forms 
which suggested that they need not “ be taken seriously.’’ 
In choosing for most of his witty utterances that art of the 
stage which in England has been most abandoned to sheer 
levity, he may have chosen the line of least resistance. 
Whether he chose aright may possibly be doubted. The 


| brilliancy of his displays of cold argument, the rarer 


outbursts of vehement emotion, the extraordinary 
resourcefulness of his intelligence, sometimes suggest that 
the open advocacy of a statesman, a preacher, or an 
essayist, would have done more for his revolutionary 
ideas than this perilous masquerade. 

This suggestion will no doubt be scornfully 
repudiated, both by those who hold that Shaw’s true 
and distinctive métier is the stage, and by those who 
think that though his true réle is the social philosopher, 
he rightly selected the stage-play as his method of 
expression. On the face of the facts relating to Shaw’s 
life, there is much to say for this view. In his earlier 
career he had practised brilliantly in various fields of 
literature and public speaking, but the inherent value 
of his ideas and opinions won little interest or under- 
standing. Not until the enticements of his stage-craft 
captured the larger cultured public, did he get an 
opportunity to preach to the unconverted. Are they 
listening to his preaching now? We cannot tell. The 
curious instinctive cunning by which a shallow, pleasure- 
loving, self-complacent public can evade all contact with 
disturbing thoughts, getting an agreeable titillation 
from the sharpest fangs of criticism, is a notorious 
accomplishment. As we read the pages of a volume of 
“ Selected Passages from the Writings of Bernard Shaw,”’ 
excellently chosen by his wife, and published by 
Messrs. Constable, we think, however, that we 
understand a little better than before both the merits 
and the defects of Shaw’s doctrines and method. The 
task of reformation thrust upon those who would truly 
‘* follow Shaw,’’ would be so multifarious and so drastic 
that ordinary flesh and blood would shrink from con- 
templating it. Mere economic Socialism, with a recon- 
struction of industry and property, securing an absolute 
equality of income for all men, is lost as a mere detail in 
the project of a revaluation of all values, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and physical, amounting to a complete reversal 
of accepted standards. For the scope of his paradoxes, 
as disclosed in this collection, amounted to nothing less 
than this. And we can even understand why it must be 
so. It comes from the opposed consistency of Shaw upon 
the one hand, and that of the world he deals with on the 
other. Shaw claims to be the man of normal vision, who 
sees things as they are—a realist. British humanity at 
large is exhibited as a muddle-headed sentimentalist, 
applying wrong valuations to everything, but with a con- 
sistency in doing so which comes from the secret harmony 
of coarse instincts that are its real driving force. This 
being so, it follows that every judgment Shaw pronounces 
will seem to be a paradox, every practical proposal a 
revolution. 

Now, there is this difficulty in the situation. Sup- 
pose Shaw to have a monopoly of absolutely normal 
vision, so that his “‘ realism ’’ is the correct realism, and 
other persons’ vision and realism are correspondingly 
defective, how can he possibly get them to recognise and 
correct their error? They can only be amenable to his 
influence by virtue of some normality of vision and 
capacity of realism which he has seemed to deny them. 
This, we venture to suggest, is not a mere point of 
casuistry. It discloses what we hold to be a radical 
defect of Shaw’s teaching, the defective recognition of 
the true guidance of the fundamental feelings and the 
half-rational, half-instinctive common sense, which are 
only partially distorted in the sentimental valuations 
that he lashes so mercilessly. His repudiation, for 
example, of “idealism, which is only a flattering name 
for romance in politics and morals,” often carries him 
pretty close to a narrowly biological interpretation of 
life, hardly relieved by a spice of private mysticism, 
wrapped up in phrases about the life-force, which, if they 
have any meaning, carry an idealism of their own. 
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For it can be no secret to any student of Shaw’s 
work that his realism is choke-full alike of idealism and 
sentimentalism. Shaw is not really the bloodless in- 
tellectualist he is sometimes pictured. The proof of this 
statement lies in the impassioned humanitarianism 
which gives sap and vigor to his savage denunciation of 
all forms of cruelty, from the treatment of women and 
children in the family circle by the stronger animal man, 
to the organised, or more strictly speaking, mechanised, 
brutality of our criminal system. The worst disservice 
done to him is, indeed, in the cult he suffers from little 
cliques of smart disciples who feign for him a philosophy 
of life which, it is fair to say, he never claims, and to 
which his writings give little support. Regard him 
primarily as the most audacious, subtle, and artistically 
efficient critic of the British character, as it works out 
individually and collectively in our current attitudes and 
institutions, applying to this task a wit, the skilful exer- 
cise of which is in itself a ceaseless interest and pleasure, 
and he becomes quite intelligible. Take, as an example 
of the rapid sword, or rather rapier, play, which is his 
chief weapon, the following speech of his “ Don Juan,”’ 
addressed to the Devil :— 
= Your friends are all the dullest dogs I know. 
not beautiful: they are only decorated. They are not clean: 
they are only shaved and starched. They are not dignified: 
they are only fashionably dressed. They are not educated: they 
are only college passmen. They are not religious: they are 
only pew-renters. They are not moral: they are only conven- 
tional. They are not virtuous: they are only cowardly. They are 
not even vicious: they are only ‘ frail.’ They are not artistic: 
they are only lascivious. They are not prosperous: they are 
only rich. They are not loyal: they are only servile; not 
dutiful, only sheepish; not public-spirited, only patriotic; not 
courageous, only obtuse; not self-respecting, only vain; not 
kind, only sentimental; not social, only gregarious; not con- 
siderate, only polite; not intelligent, only opinionated; not 
progressive, only factious; not imaginative, only superstitious; 
not just, only vindictive; not generous, only propitiatory; not 
disciplined, only cowed; and not truthful at all—liars every 
one of them, to the very backbone of their souls.” 
Every thrust gets home and lets in the light. What 
various force in the discriminative usé of adjectives! 
What a catalogue of characteristic defects! What would 
be the defence? That it is unfair exaggeration, a 
catalogue of half-truths? Perhaps. But is that a 
defence against a man who poses, not as a colorless 
assessor, but as an impassioned reformer? Is not such a 
hammering to be welcomed if only it hammer into shape? 
The disclaimers of idealism, sentimentalism, romance, 
we read as a cover for the advance of a juster, clearer- 
sighted humanism. It is in the close-packed literary 
and dramatic application of this humanism to the cou- 
crete problems of life that Shaw’s conspicuous service 
lies. We are so accustomed to sloppy generalisations and 
the emasculation of strong ideas that we refuse to regard 
as ‘‘ serious’’ just the plainest propositions of his creed. 
Ruskin, a sentimentalist of the last generation, made 
precisely the same complaint, that, however closely and 
carefully he wrote, he could not get people to believe that 
he meant what he said on any matter where he thought, 
felt, and spoke most plainly. Shaw will perhaps wince 
at this comparison with Ruskin. But in spite of obvious 
differences, we find a fundamental likeness between the 
two which is sometimes startling. The following passage 
from “ Major Barbara ’’ we could conceive to have been 
penned almost word for word by Ruskin. 

“There are two things that must be set right, or we shall 
perish, like Rome, of soul atrophy disguised as empire. The 
first is that the daily ceremony of dividing the wealth of the 
country among its inhabitants shall be so conducted that no 
crumb shall go to any able-bodied adults who are not producing 
by their personal exertions not only a full equivalent for what 
they take, but a surplus sufficient to provide for their euper- 
annuation and pay back the debt due for their nurture. The 
second is that the deliberate infliction of malicious injuries 


which now goes on under the name of punishment be aban- 
doned.”’ 


They are 


How much also of the spirit of Nietzsche, Tolstoy, 
and other modern teachers is found in Shaw, is not worth 
discussing. For no one can dispute his originality, and 
his earnest desire to make other people original by forcing 
them to think, feel, and act for themselves. Whether in 
order to do this they require to have what is called a 
theory of life is, however, open to dispute. One of the 











most doubtful aphorisms in this volume is the assertion, 
“Life is a thing of which it is important to have a 
theory ; yet most people take it for granted, and go on 
living for no better reason than that they find themselves 
alive.’’ But what “better reason’’ can they have? 
Shaw assuredly provides none in this volume or else- 
where, and no blame to him for not doing what is so 
unnecessary. 





TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL. 


Can it be true, as the well-informed assure us, that the 
hero of the great fight with “ Slogger Williams ” has only 
this week passed away from among us? Not literally so, 
we think, for though Mr. Orlebar may have contributed 
items to the history of Tom Brown, we imagine that that 
typical schoolboy of the mid-nineteenth century was a 
composite character who derived a great part of his 
personality from his creator himself. But what strikes 
the imagination is that the hero of that classical en- 
counter should have been alive till within the last few 
days. It seems almost as remote as one of the Homeric 
battles. And yet the type has survived unchanged, and 
still flourishes in full vigor. “Tom Brown’s Schooldays”’ 
describes, among other things, the reform of the public 
school system by Arnold, and the so-called public school 
remains where Arnold left it, unchanged in spirit, in 
essence, though modernising itself in a few details, 
to the present day. The very name is peculiarly English. 
We have public schools which educate some millions 
of scholars, are maintained at the public expense, 
and are governed by public bodies; but it is not these 
institutions, though they cover the country from John 
o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, that we think of in ordinary 
speech when we hear of “ public schools.’’ We mean 
by this term institutions for the education of boys of the 
directing classes, and it is typical of the persistence of 
aristocratic habits of mind among us, that it should be 
the school for the boy of these classes which occupies 
in the public mind the position of the “ public school ” 
par excellence. In any other country, this phrase would 
mean the school available for the use of all classes alike. 
As is the name, so is the thing. The “ public school ’’ is 
eminently characteristic of the class which it represents. 
The older public schools, having absorbed the endowments 
intended for poor scholars, are the natural preserves of 
the rich men’s sons, destined to the higher posts in law 
or under Government. The later public schools, less 
amply endowed, supply the professions and the higher 
walks of business. There are grades among them, illus- 
trated by the tradition—doubtless mythical but long- 
subsisting—at one of the younger public schools of the 
Etonian reply to a cricket challenge: “ Harrow we 
know, and Winchester we know, but who are ye?”’ 
Nevertheless, the public school type, as re-modelled by 
Arnold, is fairly uniform, and has the excellences and 
defects of the governing class for whom it caters, whose 
spirit it faithfully represents and serves. Its virtues 
are those of pluck, honesty, good-comradeship, patriotism 
in all its senses, moderation, and good form. Regarded 
as an educational institution, it is charged by outside 
critics with a paradoxical neglect of an element which is 
generally supposed to be material to, and to have some not 
wholly inessential connection with, the art of teaching— 
namely, the faculty of intelligence. To this charge, 
public schoolmasters are apt to retort that character 
is more than intelligence, and intelligence more than 
book-knowledge. So far as the two things can be 
separated, the reply is true to the point of platitude. But 
it does not take into consideration the question of 
whether it would not be equally possible to discipline 
character along with intelligence, and whether the 
qualities of perseverance, pluck, and stamina may not 
be as necessary to success in the intellectual world as in 
the cricket field. 

But in reality, the resistance of the public 
school system to education in the intellectual sense is 
more deeply rooted than appears. It is a part of its 
system to breed true to type. But men cannot be turned 








out “true to type’”’ if too much encouragement is given 
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to the thinking powers. A critic of the system would 
be best advised in point of fact in directing his remarks 
not so much to the neglect of the intellect, as to the 
deadening of the imagination. For the destruction of 
that imaginative interest in things, which governing 
classes find so dangerous, and the first hint of which in 
the young fills the parent with a natural alarm, surely 
no better means could be devised than the teaching of 
the classics as practised in an English public school. How 
well one remembers sitting down, at twelve or thirteen, to 
hammer out twenty lines of the “ Orestes ’’ for to-morrow 
morning’s first lesson! How those particles bothered 
us! What terrible complications ensued in the verbs 
in wx! And what awful possibilities were opened up 
by a conditional clause! As to what Orestes was saying, 
or what Electra, or why they said it, or what they meant, 
that was not part of the lesson. We had to construe 
right, and if we had at least looked out all the 
words and avoided grammatical howlers, we escaped 
detention. It was not the catastrophe of the play, but 
the catastrophe of being put on two lines beyond the 
prepared point, which hung over the mind as a brooding 
cloud. We cheered up a little when Helen was killed, 
for we welcomed the disappearance of any of the 
dramatis persone—or, indeed, any incident that was 
likely to shorten the play—with enthusiasm. As 
to drama, what was there of it? How could there 
be any sense of the dramatic in a play of 1,500 or 1,600 
lines, spun out through a term, at the rate of twenty lines 
or so a day, on three cold, dark mornings in the week? 
We closed the book at the end of term with an aversion 
from Euripides, never wholly dispelled until Professor 
Murray’s translations appeared. 

Of course, no human master ever set himself to say : 
“Euripides and dramatists generally are dangerous 
persons who make young men think about the problems 
of human life; let us, therefore, poison their minds 
against them in childhood.’’ But if they had thought 
that, they could not have taken more effective steps, so 
far as the classics were concerned. Doubtless it is not 
allas bad as this. For older and cleverer boys at the top 
of the school, classics begin to be interesting. True, the 
philology is still foremost, and it is more important to 
know the various readings in a speech of Nicias than to 
appreciate the tragedy and significance of the Syracusan 
expedition. Still, a boy of seventeen or eighteen in the 
Upper Sixth reads Thucydides at a reasonable pace, and 
begins to appreciate the story asa whole. We may recall 
that it was the tears which Arthur shed over the mourn- 
ing for Hector, which brought upon him the wrath 
of the Slogger, and precipitated that same fight whose 
memory Mr. Orlebar’s death has revived. But the fact 
remains that, after nine or ten years spent on Greek and 
Latin and on little else, a boy leaves school with a very 
inadequate mastery of the language, a mastery not com- 
parable, we take it, with that of the medieval Latinist, 
who could converse in the acquired tongue; and with a 
one-sided and often pedantic appreciation of the Hellenic 
spirit. 

Regarded as a vehicle of education, the classics, as 
they are often treated, have the singular demerit of 
spilling all that is most precious in their contents. But 
of course, neither the classics, nor anything else in the 
world of intellect, is the essential medium of education 
for the public school. They form the official exterior. A 
boy is supposed to pass in them, as it were, but he takes 
honors in cricket or football. He must be, in the first 
place, a good fellow; in the second place, a good 
cricketer ; and in the third place—longo intervallo—must 
show a decent attention to what is nominally the subject 
of instruction. We are far from saying that the public 
schools wholly fail in this ideal, or that the ideal itself 
is worthless. What is most unfortunate about it, 
perhaps, is that it has emphasised the virtues which are 
peculiarly national, while it has omitted, and even 
obstructed, the correctives to the defects to which, as a 
nation, we are equally prone. It has been said in our 
own days that Scotland and Wales are enthusiastic for 
education, and that England is resigned to it. If 
education is used in the broader sense, which includes the 
intellect and the imagination, we are not sure about 





the resignation. Certainly, as far as the directing 
classes are concerned, there is a good deal of passive 
resistance. And when, having taken the education of the 
working classes in hand, the nation turns its attention to 
the well-to-do, it will probably have to begin with the 
Universities. There the elements of a wider and more 
liberal conception were preserved, even through the dark 
ages of the eighteenth century, and, in spite of much 
narrowness and obscurantism, they have been a living 
and a growing force ever since the reforms of the nine- 
teenth century. When the Universities demand a higher 


standard of attainment, the public schools will have to 
follow suit. 





THE WILD HARVEST. 


Down the lane goes an old woman with a load of black- 
berries. On one arm she carries the little picking 
basket, on the other a large one in two divisions full of 
the many-bubbled fruit. ‘‘ How many pounds have you 
picked this year?’’ she is asked, and replies that it is a 
poor season, and there are not many berries about. To 
the suggestion that she has at any rate picked a hundred- 
weight, she answers, ‘‘ Yes; I suppose I have had that 
many.’ ‘Truly it needs an expert to decide that the 
crop is below the average. The hedges are yards thick, 
and we must allow for the great unproductive core of 
them, but the external show is a richer one than most of 
our garden shrubberies of raspberries or logans have 
produced. At every point the prolific brambles thrust 
into the sunshine bunches of fruit, ranging from the 
green that has just thrust off its blossom to half-a-dozen 
or so of deep black “‘ berries’’ ready for picking. Ina 
yard of hedge, taking it from the top to the lowest sprays 
that touch the ground, you would think you might pick 
a pound of fruit, and, either picked or unpicked, there are 
miles of such hedges along the lanes and between the 
fields. 

We can scarcely imagine how many tons of black- 
berries are sent out of our countryside by rail. Most 
hedgerows have their pickers on a fine morning. They 
take their baskets full to a central village, where the agent 
gives them three-halfpence a pound. A dozen or a 
hundred agents focus their tons of fruit on a central 
town, and there the railway takes them by the truck- 
load, perhaps to a jam factory, perhaps to some less rural 
town, where they sell retail for fourpence or sixpence. 
It is a strange fact that while acres of cultivated apples 
and pears are lying on the ground and perishing because 
it would not pay to pick them up, the wild fruits are 
being picked at much greater expenditure of labor per 
pound, and apparently marketed with profit. Much 
more money could be made by picking up apples at a 
farthing a pound, or even at sixpence a hundredweight, 
than by picking blackberries at three-halfpence a pound, 
and an orchard of apples can be bought for the merest 
trifle. But one seems to be one’s own mistress when one 
picks blackberries from Nature’s own vines, and, taking 
them to the post-office, receives money for them like a 
merchant. It is thus, at any rate as far as the picking 
goes, that our ancestors received God’s bounty, and the 
ritual element in the picking of wild fruits outweighs 
all the superior economic advantages of the hired 
laborer. 

We have improved the wild fruits mostly in the 
direction of size and juiciness, but the hedglings are in 
almost general demand on the score of flavor. Black- 
berry jam and bilberry jam are hard to beat among all 
the pots of the most variously stocked pantry, and if the 
numerous stones of the blackberry are a drawback, we 
can eliminate them and make a jelly that has absolutely 
no compeer. The country housewife will not, if she can 
help it, make a plum wine without adding a few sloes 
to give it the little roughness that every connoisseur 
likes ; sloe gin is incomparable among cordials; but the 
best of all conserves is the sloe cheese, once always to be 
found in country-house stores, though now rather rarely 
met with. In most years, that is in about two years out 


of three, we must do without sloes, for the blossom comes 
just at the time of the spring frosts, but this year the 
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hedges are bravely decked with the blue-bloomed fruit. 
Off a single group of three trees, we have picked the three 
pounds needed for sloe gin, and have left apparently a full 
crop on the branches. A few yards away the nut bushes 
begin with bunches of four and five in abundance, every 
rod pulled down yielding its pocketfull. Everyone says 
that it is a great year of nuts as well as of sloes. Not 
even cheap sugar is needed to preserve them for our 
winter feasts. Those that we crack now justify the pro- 
verb, “‘ As sweet as a nut,’’ and at Christmas they will 
only have parted with some of their moisture to accord 
better with the dried fruits that belong to that season. 
The modern practice of grinding nuts and using them as 
a sweetener of flour in our cookies has increased the 
demand for this particular gift of the hedges. Not if 
they were turned into gold could the pleasure be 
increased of pulling down the tall canes, and relieving 
them of the round treasures they are about to slip from 
their leafy fingers. 

Elderberry confections have not gone completely out 
of fashion, though more than nine-tenths of the trees are 
left for the birds, which plunder their black harvest 
earlier than any other. There is no richer, more full- 
blooded decoction than elderberry wine, which is not, 
however, generally brewed for the taste of the wine- 
bibber. Its generous juice is given almost the consist- 
ency of treacle and the flavor of liquorice, and is 
administered to us in small doses of hot mull for our 
colds. Almost innumerable are the virtues given to the 
elder by Culpepper. The first shoots boiled like 
asparagus “do mightily carry forth phlegm and choler,’’ 
the berries ‘‘ are given with good success to help the 
dropsy,’’ and for both purposes the inner bark is a yet 
stronger remedy. A decoction of the roots cures the bite 
of an adder and bites of mad dogs; ‘‘ the juice of the 
leaves snuffed up in the nostrils, purges the tunicles of 
the brain.’’ Our modern doctors apparently leave the 
tunicles of the brain unpurged, there being no other 
remedy in nature or science, and the practice of herbary 
having become furiously unorthodox. 

The rose tribe is the most generous contributor to 
our wealth. It is headed by the crab apple, whose trees 
have been mysteriously scattered far from habitations, 
in woods and in hedgerows, and are this year thickly 
covered with extraordinarily sour little apples. The 
sourness all ranks as flavor. It seems to have an English 
quality that has been bred out of the cosmopolitan Cox’s 
Orange Pippin or Duchess of Oldenburg. There is no 
apple confection like crab-apple jelly... A cynic might 
declare that it was all sugar, but undoubtedly there comes 
through the sophistication something of the original 
tartness and roughness that no other apple can 
contribute. Of the seas of vinegar that the modern 
world consumes, scarcely pints are brewed from crab- 
apples, and yet that is the only true vinegar. The others 
are syrups soured with a ferment, and none of the 
cleanest, but the wild apple presents us with something 
as pure as the juice of the lemon, with which the epicure 
prefers to season his salad. 

There is a sweet flesh upon the hips, between the 
rind and the prickly-haired seeds, of which our ancestors 
made a much esteemed conserve. The rose had quite as 
many virtues as the elder, some of the conserves, or 
electuaries, or what not, only coming to their full virtue 
after several years of keeping. Haws would better repay 
the modern conserve-maker who has not the patience of 
her forerunners, because they are rather more fleshy and 
the seeds more easily got out. This year a more generous 
fruit is in abundance, the white-beam berries being in 
extraordinary force. Anyone would know it for a whole- 
some wild product, though we cannot find it in Culpepper, 
and have not known it to be preserved. We could pick 
a quart of the bunches in a very short time, and if we 
followed Culpepper, should thus make of it a joy till a 
white-beam harvest came again :-— 


“* Conserves of fruits, as barberries, sloes, and the like, are 
thus made: First scald the fruit, then rub the pulp through a 
thick hair sieve made for the purpose, called a pulping sieve; 
you may do it for a need with the back of a spoon; then take 
this pulp thus drawn and add to it its weight of sugar and no 
more; put it into a pewter vessel over a charcoal fire, stir it 











up and down till the sugar be melted, and your conserve is 
made.” 

So much for the conserve. The preserve, on the 
other hand, is made by boiling in the water from 
which the fruit has been strained a pound of sugar to 
each pint of liquor, and then boiling four ounces of the 
pulp in each pound of the syrup. As soon as a drop of 
the preserve will set on a trencher without sticking to 
the fingers when cold, it is done. How much more solid 
were the preserves of our ancestors than the watery jams 
of to-day! It is thus that our wild treasures should be 
embalmed—in precious half-pound pots, of which every 
spoonful should be taken with thanksgiving and 
appreciation of its peculiar virtues. They are also good 
for oils, juleps, lohocks, ointments, troches, and other 
concentrated essences, the very names of which have 
disappeared from the ordinary household vocabulary. Or 
they are just for the feast of the eye, and then for the 
prodigal birds to scatter. At any rate, we like to see 
them in plenty, as they are this year. 





Short Studies. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


On the evening after he met the Spirit of the Fear of 
Death he remembered a man once saying : “ Undoubtedly 
air and earth are full of spirits. Every place has its 
own, though we are not always aware of it, and far from 
always take heed of it. Yes; every place, every valley 
and street, every tree and gateway and crossing of roads. 
And not only every place, but every hour. They are 
good and evil; they are simple and complex. Some 
are new and some very ancient. Some are true, some 
are false, powerful, and usurping spirits. . . .” 

A month before he would have laughed at this. He 
did not believe, and he thought himself incapable of 
belief. He held the spirit to be one of those the man 
called false, powerful, and usurping spirits. o & 
He had always thought himself one of the least un- 
fortunate of men. Since he was a child he had never 
been ill, and his childish illnesses meant not pain but 
idleness and luxury, and recovery was a delicious 
ecstasy of content. At home and at school he had his 
own way by means of a quietly self-willed nature that 
knew when to modify its desires. For nearly forty years 
his life was unruffled and undarkened. Above all, he 
never knew death. Some children at school with him 
must have died, but either the news never reached his 
ears or it went no farther. No companion was snatched 
away. His brother and sisters, like himself, enjoyed 
health which was at least equal to the demands on it; 
his parents were still alive. There was a cousin of his 
mother’s, whom he had never seen, who disappeared in 
South America, and he heard him spoken of as probably 
dead. He never witnessed an accidental death. Twice 
he remembered now—though it made no apparent im- 
pression at the time—he saw the body of a dead human 
being: one was a woman drawn out of a pond; the other 
was a man lying on the pavement, his face covered by a 
handkerchief, a policeman standing by writing in a 
pocket-book. He was familiar with the idea of death in 
books. As to the fact of death, he was so far uninitiated 
that until the time of which I am speaking he did not 
believe that he himself ever could die, or that anyone 
connected with him could do a thing so extreme and 
extraordinary. Yet he read books and saw plays with 
no excessive lack of sensibility. The idea of death thus 
produced gave a feeling of solemnity such as one has at 
a ceremony or in passing down the silent aisle of a 
cathedral. He read of as many murders as other men, 
but they familiarised him only with the fact that, under 
circumstances that would always be foreign to him, other 
men, different men, had ceased to live. Poison, de- 
capitation, drowning, starving, old age unequal to 
another heart-beat, failed to evoke a spirit or form of 
Death. 

A tranquillity approaching languor was the habitual 
mood of his life, and it was as profound as it had ever 
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been one morning in July. The whole season had moved 
forward with a wonderful processional effect of nights 
and days. He would have liked to be a painter like 
Mantegna to paint that Summer in a long, stately pro- 
cession of joyous figures, all different, yet all of one 
superb family, some turning back, some bending forward 
eagerly, to give a word or a caress to one immediately 
before or behind. If only he could have made drapery 
or nakedness suggest ‘tthe days which belong to the 
heavens, and those which were rather earth’s, the female 
figures of gentle rain and of tender, flying splendors, 
the masculine figures of calm, full sunlight, of thunder, 
and of great wind by night! Sometimes there was a 
week of perfect days, each as like the last as a sister, 
and the youngest the loveliest ; then followed a dull day, 
equally but wildly beautiful, and this one also had a 
sisterly likeness such as we see in the one small, strange, 
dark child of a tall, golden-haired family; and again a 
day neither dark nor light—perhaps both—and this he 
would have painted with one hand stretched forward to 
the dark predecessor, and one held back, trembling, to 
the glorious successor. 

The day he was now remembering was still at first, 
cloudy, and warm, and the roses were past counting in 
mists of dew, and blackbirds flitted about with beaks dis- 
tended by red cherries. He did not know how, but at 
length the sky became a blue Pacific for heavily laden 
white galleons slowly and silently crossing it. Athwart 
these, but nearer earth, crept looser clouds of the color 
of scorched paper, and suddenly the woods roared with 
rain far off, and nearer and nearer, until there was 
nothing else but rain. Almost as suddenly the air was 
clear, and overhead was the same fleet, the same blue, 
and in the garden the same blackbirds with red cherries 
in their beaks. Again, there fell a shower, so dense that 
the air seemed heavier than the earth; and nevertheless 
a pale light on the horizon foretold its end even at its 
height. Soon the sun shone out of pure blue, and cool, 
moist, white clouds. The wood still roared, but like a 
dove, while the foliage threshed and foamed out of light 
into shade and to and fro, all alive and rapturous like a 
sea, tossing all ways but harmoniously, with innumerable 
greens and greys and whites ; and the fresh multitudinous 
motion of all this joy told that the wood was as sweet as 
the clouds and as full of air. 

The man watched his children. Their eyes were 
shining with all the fire of the sun and liquidity of the 
rain. Sometimes they stayed out through the showers 
and contented themselves with grumbling. They took 
no notice of the man watching them. 

He was sitting without motion but restless. The 
rustling of the trees in rain and wind had been like a fever 
since he got up, as if every leaf were attached to a nerve 
in his body, so that he heard the noise, not with ears 
only, but with all his flesh, every inch of it. The lulls 
brought no relief. On the contrary, the calm gave him 
a sense of calamity preparing, and he was moved to cry 
out for the dreaded rustling, to make sure that nothing 
more than that was to emerge from the silence. At length 
he tried to walk, but his heart beat fast; he thought that 
he had forgotten something—he knew not what. He 
returned, but set out again, and was stopped by a choking 
in his throat and a pressure upon his brain from ears and 
temples. He saw the beauty of the day and the joy of the 
children as in a mouldering book with no reality. Yet 
he could not keep his eyes from off them. He devoured 
every motion and sound they made like a glutton who has 
no pleasure from the morsel in his mouth for anticipation 
of the one tocome. When they hid among the trees, the 
familiar objects in the room and garden acquired a ridicu- 
lous, a terrible significance. All were as dead as the 
two inches of brown pencil on his table. They looked 
strange yet paltry. They had fallen out of the harmony 
of things and stood menacing in isolation. His brain 
within his ears ached with the use of his eyes and with 
striving to recover the old order that used to make the 
garden and the house full, if not of melodies, yet of 
snatches of tunes. So also within his mind, things came 
up and disappeared of their own free will and as unex- 
pectedly as frogs in a pond. Some he tried to drive out, 





but the effort to repel them actually made them stay or 
return. Then, suddenly, the youngest child came running 
out and stood under his window, rapt in some thought 
or imagination. She had been crying, but though the 
tears were not dry on her cheeks, shesmiled, and the tears 
themselves were shining, and her bright eyes were 
brighter than ever with unshed tears. With her fair hair 
over her glistening eyes she was an image of that beauti- 
ful day and its passions of wild rain and lucid calms. 
She was the happiest of living things; in the middle of 
the night she would wake up and call for someone and 
tell them an absurdity that had suddenly occurred to her, 
then burst out laughing and fall back on her pillow, and be 
asleep before the others knew whether to be indignant. 
The man watched her and his pain had ceased. He was 
nothing but eyes, and they saw nothing but the child. 
Slowly she moved away, with one, two, three, four, five 
steps to a gate, opened it musingly, held it open, and with 
a run let it bang, and herself disappeared. 

The demon of that day took possession of the man 
with a swoop. Suddenly he remembered the extraor- 
dinary good fortune, the ease, the absence of death and 
pain in his past life. The memory was one of horror and 
instant fear. It was the spirit of fear that had swooped 
upon him—the spirit of the Fear of Death. He feared 
the death of his child. He thought that by all that ease 
and security of many years he had deserved, nay! had 
laid up for himself assuredly, extreme calamity. He was 
to be punished for a sin, and the punishment was sus- 
pended over him and over that lovely gentle head, and 
was even now descending to strike. It would be sudden 
and swifter even than swiftest anticipation. But he 
still had her in his eyes. He was like a man holding the 
broken reins of a runaway horse and frantically trying 
to control it with them. He was trying to save her. He 
was dreaming that he could destroy the order of Nature 
by a unique miracle. He was conscious of being alone 
and against an awful power. Because such a triumph 
had never fallen to a man before, it seemed certain now 
that it would be his, that he was to make death pass by 
without touching this one victim. He had a feeling of 
exultation approaching. He called silently for tlie enemy 
to come up swiftly to the encounter. And it was 
granted. The Spirit of the Fear of Death stood before 
him, mighty and dark. His eyes were closed and he could 
not see it. It was as a tree suddenly apprehended half 
a pace ahead in the black night. He was waiting in the 
calmness of power for the conflict; but why was the 
enemy so still? He waited—how long he could never 
know. When he opened his eyes the child was at his 
knee; she had taken his hand and was leading him into 
the garden to see the snapdragons. And in the evening 
he remembered the man saying that air and earth were 
full of spirits, and he believed that he had been the 
victim of one that was false, powerful, and usurping. 

Epwarp THoMAS. 


The Drama. 


SIGNIFICANT AND INSIGNIFICANT. 


“Hindle Wakes.” By Stanley Houghton. Produced by the 
Horniman Company, and transferred to the Court Theatre. 


* Mrs. Hawthorn ; ‘ Miss ApA KInG 
Christopher Hawthorn Mr. LzonarD MuprIz 
* Fanny Hawthorn Miss MurIEL PRATT 
Mrs. Jeffcote se Miss Daisy ENGLAND 
* Nathaniel Jeffcote ... a Mr. Hersert Lomas 
Ada aa ae és mas ict a ... Miss Hitpa DAviEs 
Alan Jeffcote ‘ = Mr. J. V. Bryant 
Sir Timothy Farrar ... ... Mr. Fewiass LLEWELLYN 
Beatrice Farrar i Miss JANE SAVILE 





Wuat is a significant play? A few years ago it would 
have been possible to describe it as a play which all the 
critics and most of the public united in regarding as in- 
significant. But thisis nolongerthefact. On our existing 
stage, the significant now struggles with the insignificant. 
Both are criticised, both can fill a theatre; not merely 
have the first dropping shots been fired in the battle for 





* Specially striking representation. 
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the mastery of the stage, but the two armies are joined 
in full engagement. What shall the theatre be for? 
‘For life and its realities, as reflected in the receptive 
mirror of the artist’s mind,’’ says one school. ‘‘ For 
pleasure and its artificialities,’’ cries the other. To aid 
the one, the thinkers of our time are gathered together— 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Strindberg, Brieux, Shaw— irresistibly 
attracted to the dramatic method and its possibilities. Few 
in number, their weight and attraction are overwhelm- 
ing. To the other side flock the battalions of imitators 
and entrepreneurs, a train of literary cooks and caterers, 
vast as the array of sutlers that followed the army of an 
Oriental king. Which will win? One observes an 
increasing number of defections from the host of the 
entertainers. Some, in order to hold their own flag 
aloft, emblazon on it the device and coloring of the hostile 
banners. Others keep an agile and wary foot in both 
camps. But all the territory that has been definitely 
captured is won for the realists. 

But what is a significant play? Not, we can all 
assume with safety, the melodrama which has just been 
transferred from Paris to London, and re-named in its 
English home ‘‘ The Turning Point.’’ For, to begin 
with, it is quite insignificant in subject. Spies, of course, 
exist, and murderers of spies, and both may have com- 
plicated or disorderly love-affairs. But not one among 
twenty thousand Londoners is, or is likely to be, one or 
the other, or cares how these horrible and unnatural con- 
ditions work themselves out in relation to the military 
affairs of France and Germany. Therefore, the authors 
of such a play, knowing that they have chosen human 
material at once rare and repulsive, labor to make it 
dramatically interesting (it is perhaps interesting to some 
Frenchmen) by suggesting a number of vivid stage 
encounters and puzzles. Among them is the question 
whether the patriotic murderer’s wife loves him 
or somebody else, or what he is to do with the 
body of the spy, or how he can escape the guillotine. 
These situations are, of course, ridiculous when they are 
described in cold blood. In the hot blood which the 
play generates, they doubtless seem thrilling enough. 

But now take the idea and the subject of ‘‘ Hindle 
Wakes,’’ which is one of the best plays being acted in 
London by some of the most competent artists on the 
stage, and under conditions which are both right 
artistically and conduce to the greatest possible 
emotional effect. In the first place, the piece is a 
transcription of life, the life of a manufacturing town in 
Lancashire, which it is very important for us in London 
to understand. Secondly, it touches half-a-dozen ques- 
tions that are the stuff of young men’s and young 
women’s lives. None of our youths are officers in 
the French army; but most of them marry, and some 
plunge into sexual errors—faults of taste, or choice, or 
morals—that influence the whole course of their lives. 
Therefore, ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,’’ which discusses the pitfalls 
and passions of youth with great frankness and sincerity, 
and brings them into sharp dramatic contrast with the 
habits and beliefs of their elders, is a highly significant 
work. What in effect is Alan Jeffcote, son of Nathaniel 
Jeffcote, cotton-spinner, to do? He, espoused to a 
charming girl in the class to which he belongs, has 
taken a mill girl, the daughter of one of his father’s work- 
men (and familiar friends), for a week-end to Llandudno. 
Accident discovers this intrigue, which both Alan 
and Fanny Hawthorn would conceal. How shall he 
act? Pass it all over, says his future father-in-law, cut 
short in his delighted rendering of a witty tale from the 
“Winning Post ’’ to learn that his own daughter is the 
victim of just such a passage in real life. ‘‘ Not so,”’ 
retorts old Jeffcote, whose honorable pride forbids the 
sacrifice of his workman’s child. ‘‘ As you have made 
your bed, you shall lie in it.” And moved by his father’s 
threats of leaving the ‘‘ brass ’’ elsewhere, and his fiancée’s 
not very convincing decision that Alan belongs to another 
woman, the young man, with roots of character and 
social habit less binding than his elder’s, will let himself 
drift into marriage with the mill-girl. All the forces 
but one push this way; the resistance comes from the 
sullen, passionate girl, his companion at Llandudno. 

Here the drama suddenly turns on itself, and after 





a period of weakness, develops a new and exciting human 
interest. ‘‘ You all dispose of me,’’ she cries to her 
grasping shrew of a mother and the Jeffcotes and 
Farrars ; ‘‘ but I have not disposed of myself. I was Alan’s 
plaything, was 1? Well, he was mine as well, and when 
I marry, I marry something stronger, and, any way, not 
for recrimination and shame and hell-on-earth between 
two ill-matched yoke-fellows. Rather a mill-hand’s life 
till the right man comes along.’’ All this written in 
schoolmaster’s English seems crude enough. Told in the 
broad Lancashire which is the medium of the play, and 
fitly mated to the girl’s wild and powerful character, it 
makes as bold a dramatic venture as the London stage 
can exhibit. 

This sketch, which by this time must be 
familiar to many hundreds of London playgoers, may 
seem to reveal something rough, even coarse, in 
the texture of the play. In fact, there is no such 
element. You are made conscious of slowly 
opening horizons in the atmosphere of these 
people’s lives; of a tough old world, living on 
and for money, but possessing at its best something of 
the fineness as well as the hardness of the gold it seeks, 
and a younger type, still absorbed in money, but eager 
pleasure-seekers, and running into a slighter, looser 
mould of feeling and conduct. Finally you come 
to an abrupt break-away into a fresh domain 
altogether, in which woman snatches the dispensing 
power from man’s hands. But this is not the 
only attraction of ‘‘ Hindle Wakes.’’ Mr. Stanley 
Houghton and the Horniman Company work together 
to produce a real study of provincialism. The interest 
of life is in its differences; the artists who exhibit the 
tricks of speech and manner, the habit of soul, the bent 
of will and energy, which mark off one branch of the 
human family from another, add greatly to the scope and 
charm of their work. I was fascinated with these Lanca- 
shire folk; with the mill-hand and his wife, the latter 
warped into the sour ugliness which is the mark of labor 
on a rude stock; with the domestic life of the Jeffcotes, 
absurdly small and sordid in detail, down to the old 
man’s careful zeal in saving his gas-bills, but illuminat- 
ing in the mass. The Horniman Company is especially 
admirable in attaining those small touches which produce 
and sustain the picture. The make-up of the artists is 
so good that you can barely recognise them in their tran- 
sition from one part toanother. A young actress, playing 
a parlor-maid’s part, and having nothing more to do than 
to clear away the tea-things and answer her master’s 
storming with down-cast eyes and a formal “ Yes, sir,”’ 
does everything necessary to make these acts significant. 
So admirable is this play of every-day incident that the 
featureless part of the piece is that in which the author 
mounts from it into the sphere of melodrama, and sets 
Beatrice Farrar to speak an old stage-exercise on 
self-sacrifice. If this, part of the work was sincere, 
it was not fresh; what Beatrice said was learned, 
not felt; it was, in fact, a fragment from 
another play altogether. Apart from that interval, 
the talk is just that of middle-class sitting-rooms 
and workmen’s parlors, with the cotton mill in 
mental perspective. Much of it is frank discussion of 
how a man should behave to a woman whom he does not 
love, but who conceivably might one day call on him to 
support her child. But all is of the soil, and its strength 
lies in its truthfulness and its charm of nature. 

H. W. M. 





Communications. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JUDICIAL 
BENCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The Prime Minister has given notice that, on the 
re-assembling of Parliament, the Government will propose 
an Address to the Crown for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge in the King’s Bench Division. It is understood 
that this motion will be disposed of on the first day of the 
Session, and, as Sir Alfred Markham informed Mr. Asquith 
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that it would receive strenuous opposition from the Radical 
and Labor Benches, it is desirable that public opinion should 
be informed as to the issues which this contest will raise. 
The degree of importance attached to this matter by the 
legal interests may be measured by the vigor with which 
they prosecuted the agitation to which the Government’s 
promise was a reluctant response. Public attention was 
mainly directed to other questions; but during the early 
months of the year every available agency was used 
by the Bar Council to force the Government to 
appoint two additional judges. The death of Sir 
William Grantham and the resignation of Sir John 
Lawrence were the incidents upon which the agitation 
flourished. The courage and pertinacity of Lord Loreburn 
prevented a surrender to this movement; but, as his aid 
is now withdrawn, and important public interests are in- 
volved in the Address which the Government have agreed 
to promote, it is necessary to recur to a subject which illus- 
trates the difficulties of official Liberalism in tackling the 
accumulated problems of legal reform. 

The situation, out of which the present position took its 
origin, has ceased to be familiar. In 1910, a Special Com- 
mittee issued a report upon which the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act of that year was framed. Notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of the Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn), 
who had advocated a number of reforms in legal procedure, 
the Government arranged a compromise with the legal 
interests, which must not be forgotten at this juncture. At 
that time there was a serious block of legal business in the 
King’s Bench Division. Whatever may have been the causes 
of that condition of affairs, whether avoidable or not, the 
Government had to accept the facts, and agree to introduce 
a Bill for the appointment of two additional judges. Keen 
opposition was experienced in Parliament to this proposal. 
The Lord Chancellor’s efforts in legal reform, which had 
been persistently thwarted by the vested legal interests, had 
not escaped notice. His authoritative opinion that, with 
the introduction of desirable measures, the need for the pro- 
posed addition to the judiciary would pass away, had exer- 
cised a widespread effect, heightened by the patent hostility 
which he continued to meet with in legal quarters. Fortu- 
nately, Liberalism was led in the House of Commons on 
this question by two men who had distinguished themselves 
in the courts to which this Bill applied. In a trying situa- 
tion, Mr. Asquith and Sir Rufus Isaacs (as Solicitor- 
General) saved the Bill by associating with its promotion 
two conditions which must now be carefully safeguarded. 
“What we want,” said the Prime Minister, “is an adequate 
employment of judicial time.” Sir Rufus Isaacs enforced 
this point of view in outspoken words: “The courts exist 
for the public, and what the House has got to do is to see 
that the public get the full benefit out of the judicial system 
we have set up.’”’ No formula could more usefully guide 
the present House of Commons in disposing of the Govern- 
ment’s motion. 

The two conditions on which the Parliamentary opposi- 
tion was withdrawn to the Bill of 1910 were, first, that the 
two additional judges were to be only a temporary increase 
of the judiciary ; and, secondly, that the appointments wefe 
to be accompanied by measures of reform in legal procedure 
which were designed to prevent a recurrence of the then 
condition of business in the King’s Bench Division. ‘‘ The 
Government are fully alive to the fact,” said Mr. Asquith, 
‘“‘ that the proposals of the Committee are only for a tem- 
porarz increase of the judiciary in the King’s Bench 
Division.”” Again, ‘‘ In our view, as I said some time 
ago, the appointment of these two new judges is not in itself 
an adequate and complete solution of the problem of the 
accumulated business (in the courts) and it is not so put 
forward.’’ What the House of Commons has to determine, 
before voting the Address for another judge, is whether 
the conditions on which the two additional appointments 
were granted in 1910 have been complied with. 

Before referring to the particular reforms which Lord 
Loreburn pressed upon the Special Committee, and to which 
he subsequently (it would appear) secured the assent of the 
Government, it is profitable to quote an observation of his 
that not only indicates the standpoint of the legal reformers, 
but which is probably the bravest utterance to be found in 
legal annals. ‘‘ If necessary,” said Lord Loreburn (in the 
House of Lords, in the presence of the Lord Chief Justice), 





“every one (of the judges) ought to do what all Ministers 
do, what all Members of Parliament do, what Lord Chan- 
cellors do, and what everyone else does—namely, make the 
time fit the work instead of making the work fit the time.” 
The House of Commons has the duty cast upon it now of 
seeing to what extent this observation of the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor is still in point. What efforts, it may be asked, have 
the judges made to give effect to the main condition upon 
which Parliament passed the 1910 Act? 

Tord Loreburn advocated three reforms in legal pro- 
cedure, which, in his judgment, by relieving the pressure 
upon the High Court, would obviate the necessity of addi- 
tions to the judiciary. He desired to prevent the creation 
of such a scandal here as is seen in Ireland, of an over- 
manned and expensive judicial bench. Those reforms were 
the reorganisation of the circuit system, longer sittings, and 
the shortening of the Long Vacation. Another reform should 
be added, namely, his County Courts Bill, which sought to 
facilitate the transfer of causes to the smaller, and less ex- 
pensive, courts. But for the fact that the complexity of 
public affairs has minimised the attention given to these 
concerns, it would be farcical to ask what assistance the 
vested legal interests have given to the attempts to set the 
business of the courts in order. The ancient circuit system 
continues its wasteful, shambling course. The longer hours 
which the judges were supposed to agree to sit have been 
filled in ways which anyone outside the judicial ranks would 
find it puzzling to explain. Certainly, Sir Rufus Isaacs’s 
Return on Saturday sittings to Mr. Joseph Martin (Parl. 
Debates, May 21st, 1912) provides no clue, and the press 
reports of proceedings in the High Court on Saturdays must 
be singularly curtailed. As to shortening the intolerable 
Long Vacation, not a step has been taken; on the contrary, 
every effort to bring about the termination of this abuse has 
been steadily defeated. Their lordships continue to enjoy 
four months’ holiday out of every twelve, at the rate of 
£5,000 a year, with extras discreetly veiled from general 
knowledge. The scheme to relieve the pressure on the High 
Court (and incidentally cheapen the expense of the poor 
litigant) by means of the County Courts Bill has been re- 
sisted by an exhibition of self-interest, as opposed to public 
necessities, which even Lord Eldon would have envied. In 
short, the vested legal interests have flouted Parliament at 
every turn. They have continued arrangements that have 
created the difficulties which they affect to cure by appoint- 
ing more of their number at the rate of £5,000 per annum 
(with extras); and for Parliament to condone this disregard 
of the nation’s interests is to abdicate its highest function. 

A final word must be said to the many legal members 
who sit on the Liberal benches. I am aware of the powerful 
back-stairs influences which have been exerted to secure 
their support to the movement for the appointment of 
another judge. I would remind them again of Burke’s 
famous remark that the practice of the law is not calculated 
to liberalise the understanding. The subordination of private 
interests to public necessities is the highest test of character 
in a legislator. For good or ill, the profession of the law is 
suspect among large bodies of the electorate. It would be 
grievous, indeed, if that suspicion were sharpened by the 
conduct of Liberal barristers in Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

October 3rd, 1912. JUDEX. 





Detters to the Editor. 


PERSIA AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—Allow me to thank you for the part you have taken 
in trying to support the Persians in their efforts to establish 
a constitutional government. It would be so easy for this 
great country to give that financial assistance which Persia 
requires to enable it to establish its government securely. 
It is horrible to think that support may be given to re- 
instate in power a ruler who trained his guns (in this case, 
I fear, Russian guns) upon the House of Parliament, and 
slaughtered the representatives of the people. It is not too 
late still to save the Persian people. It happens, in this 
case, as so often in others, that the course of action which is 
suggested by sympathy, and by our own solemn under- 
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takings, is also the course suggested by prudence. The ides 
of having British troops in the South of Persia, and Russian 
troops in the North of Persia, and thus making our frontiers 
coterminous for a thousand miles, is an idea that can only 
commend itself to those people who wish to have a nation 
in arms as the highest result of twentieth-century Christian 
civilisation.—Yours, &c., 
Arnotp L N. 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. er 
October 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—On one point there is agreement among your 
correspondents who have accepted Professor Browne’s invi- 
tation to contribute suggestions as to the best means of 
putting pressure on the Liberal machine to reverse its 
foreign policy. The machine will attend to our protests 
when we can prove our power at the polls. A policy which 
is not sufficiently unpopular to cause the loss of votes will 
survive all our verbal and printed criticisms. 

Rebels in the House are powerless, for the only issues 
on which they are moved to vote against the Government 
are precisely those on which it can rely on the Opposition’s 
aid. It is futile, moreover, for us to wait, as individuals, 
until a General Election may bring us the doubtful satis- 
faction of voting for a Tory, who will “ continue ”’ the present 
policy on yet more reckless lines. One of your corre- 
spondents suggests that Liberal rebels should join the 
I.L.P. That was the course which I took myself after the 
Denshawai hangings ; but it is open only to those of us who 
are Socialists in our general theory of politics. 

There remains another expedient. I would like to invite 
Professor Browne and his friends to study the extremely 
effective strategy which constitutional suffragists adopted 
after the Irish Party, with some Liberal instigation, had 
destroyed the Conciliation Bill. They determined, in future, 
to concentrate their efforts in supporting (without joining) 
the Labor Party, which is as unanimously suffragist as it is 
anti-Imperialist. One need not exaggerate its power in the 
House on either issue, though, with adequate backing, it 
may achieve something even there. But in the country it 
can serve as a focus and rallying flag for those who agree 
with it on these issues, and desire to register at the polls a 
protest which will be understood and felt. The National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies has formed an Election 
Fighting Fund in pursuit of this policy, which reached, in 
a few weeks, a total of over £4,000. It recruited for this 
special service a brilliant band of speakers and organisers. 
It made a prompt use of the recent by-elections. It is doubt 
ful whether Crewe could have been fought effectively with- 
out its aid. As to Midlothian, the National Labor Agent, 
in a published letter of thanks, has attributed to its work 
no small part of the result. It is demonstrating, in short, 
that the suffrage movement can retaliate in the country for 
betrayal in the House. Its plans further include the organ- 
ised preparation of the ground in constituencies where Labor 
is likely, at the next General Election, to be fighting a 
Liberal opponent of the women’s movement. 

I do not know whether, among Liberals who dread the 
dangers of our present foreign policy, and resent the dis- 
honor which it is bringing to their principles, there is to 
be found the same courage and ability and singleness of 
aim which women have shown. But this one may safely 
affirm : if they will raise an adequate fund, and if they can 
find speakers who can approach the zeal and spirit of these 
women, they may count, not merely on turning votes, but 
also on bringing into our politics a new spirit of independ- 
ence which will smash the despotism of the party machine. 
When a third party is adequately backed by the funds and 
ability of those outside it, who agree with it on certain 
issues where Liberalism hesitates, its weight in the loosely 
knit coalition will at last avail to modify the Government’s 
policy, for the sufficient reason that a continuance of the 
feud must mean electoral disaster.—Yours, &c., 

H. N. BgarLsFrorp. 

32, Well Walk, N.W. 

October 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—The correspondence in your columns re Persia is 
one of the mos dispiriting I have read. It makes one 





wonder if the writers (except Professor Browne) are of the 
same race as the Englishmen who abolished slavery, who 
sympathised with Greece and Italy in their darkest days, 
and who hunted Marshal Haynau through the streets. 

One letter after another is a confession of impotence 
on the part of the writer. Every protester asks: What can 
we do to make our disgust with Sir Edward Grey’s policy 
felt? Poor fellows! Mr. Garnett makes a suggestion that 
the photographs of the murdered Persian popular leaders 
should be printed in pamphlet form, and sold at a penny. 
This does honor to his heart, but it shows he knows little 
of the stuff of which governments are made. 

Let us apply the boot; it is quite an easy task. Mr. 
Bundock, in his confiding letter, calls for the Labor Party 
to take up the matter. He says they have done so, by pro- 
test in Parliament and on platforms. This is much to their 
honor, though, I confess, the protests have been a little 
faint in tone. It is of no earthly use for the Labor Party 
to protest, unless they do something afterwards in the way 
of action. Have they the power to act? your readers may 
ask, for they have been so quiescent (as a party) of late that 
your readers may well think they have no power to do any- 
thing. 

I emphatically assert that they have power—and an 
enormous power—in their hands. Parliament will assemble 
in a few days. If the leader of the Labor Party would only 
put down a question re Persia, addressed to Sir Edward 
Grey, that would be the first step. The second would be, 
on being answered in the negative, then and there to declare, 
firmly and respectfully, that, in consequence of the right 
honble. gentleman’s answer, the whole Labor Party would 
vote against Home Rule. This would not endanger Home 
Rule in the least, for Mr. Redmond would at once rush to 
Mr. Asquith, and put pressure on him. The Liberal 
Government cannot afford at this moment to lose forty votes, 
and the result would be that Sir Edward Grey would receive 
either his elevation to the House of Lords, or a special reve- 
lation of some kind, which would induce him to change his 
policy. 

Of course, the Liberal Party leaders would try cor- 
ruption, and dangle small prizes, as factory-inspectorships 
and the like, before the members of the Labor Party, in order 
to detach them from their policy. The Labor Party would 
only have to stand firm, and, in doing so, reflect that many 
of its members owe their seats to the painfully collected 
half-pence of their fellows. They might reflect, too, that 
often the pathetic half-pence have cost as much to their 
givers as if they had been drops of blood.—Yours, &c., 


R. B. Cuntnecname GRAHAM. 
October Ist, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I am glad to see you are keeping the subject of 
our Foreign Policy well to the front. For Liberals the 
most humiliating fact is that if the Tories had been in power 
our present position would probably not have been nearly 
so disgraceful as it is. The policy of the Foreign Office 
would have been just the same, for it is the policy of the 
permanent officials; but, long before the present con- 
dition of affairs had been reached, some Liberal statesman 
—possibly several—would have stumped the country (with 
an even better cause than ‘“ Bulgarian Atrocities ’’), 
explaining to the people exactly what was happening, and 
an indignant nation would have insisted on a change of 
policy or the downfall of the Government. Only some 
such national uprising has any effect on our Foreign Office 
bureaucrats, and just now, of course, this remedy cannot 
be applied. The Tories want no change; for this policy 
of bullying the weak nationalities and truckling to the 
‘Great Powers’ is all their own. The Liberals have to 
restrain their indignation because they cannot censure the 
Foreign Minister without bringing down the whole Govern- 
ment. 

The bed-rock trouble, of course, is the stupidity of 
our Party system of Government. This system prevents 
Sir Edward Grey being held responsible for the conduct of 
his department, because all his actions are the actions of 
the whole Cabinet. The same system prevents any 
Minister being in office long enough to get a grasp of the 
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details, and a thorough control over the management, of 
his department. And so Bureaucracy (which is only 
government by permanent officials) becomes inevitable. 

The withdrawing of Foreign Policy from party politics, 
so often extolled as a statesmanlike move, has in reality 
been a disastrous business. In plain English, it means 
that all control over our Foreign Policy has been taken away 
from Parliament and handed over to the permanent officials. 
And now the Army and Navy Departments are rapidly 
drifting into the same condition. It is said, of course, that 
if the Foreign Minister were to consult Parliament, it 
would mean that he must lay all his cards on the table, 
and thus put himself at a disadvantage in diplomacy. But 
this is not so. The House of Commons need not see all 
the cards, but has at least the right to say what game shall 
be played, and also how it is to be played (t.e., ‘‘ honest ”’ 
or ‘‘ all we know’’), and even with what foreign countries 
alliances may or may not be arranged. We look for 
straightforward and upright conduct in our Ministers, but 
to allow a man to go into partnership with a firm of card- 
sharpers, and then expect him to remain honest, is to be 
unreasonable. 

Another plausible excuse for the withdrawal of our 
Foreign Policy from party politics was the desirability of 
maintaining continuity of action. It is easy to see what 
this plea is worth. The cowardly abandonment of Finland 
to its fate, the crushing of Persia, the proposed opening 
of a road to India from Russia, the craven fear of Germany, 
and the attempt to coerce China—to hold her down so that 
our allies, Russia and Japan, could rob her of Manchuria 
and Mongolia—surely all these things are the very 
antitheses of our former ideas of Foreign Policy—in the 
time of Gladstone, for instance. 

The plain fact is that we are now at the cross-roads. 
We may go on as we are going, and, before long, the Home 
Departments will become even as the Foreign, and the 
Bureaucracy will be perfected and complete. Or we may 
abolish the Party System, make the House of Commons 
master both of administraticn and legislation, and give 
Democracy a trial. 

At the last Hague Conference, the question as to 
whether private property, in time of war, should be as 
sacred at sea as it is on land, depended entirely on England’s 
vote. Had the opinion of the House of Commons or of the 
country been taken on the point, there is no doubt that a 
great majority would have answered “‘ Yes.’’ The decision, 
however, was left, as usual, with the permanent officials 
(it was the Admiralty this time), and they, surmising, 
perhaps, that their eraft was in danger (no double-entendre 
intended), promptly vetoed the proposed reform. From this 
veto has directly arisen the insensate competition with 
Germany as to who could throw most millions of money 
into the sea, and, indirectly, it has brought about our 
‘‘ agreement ’’ with Russia and all the evils that have 
flowed therefrom. 

And yet we often speak as if we were a self-governing 
nation !—Yours, &c., 

E. MELLAND. 

Hale, October 1st, 1912. 


THE MORAL OF “BLACK BARTHOLOMEW.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Dr. Horton will be at no loss to explain his 
meaning. But, if the writer of the original article may 
intervene, he would say that, while admitting, and indeed 
insisting on, the conception of Christianity as dynamic, 
this conception can only become actual in so far as Chris- 
tianity takes shape in and enters into national and indi- 
vidual life. The mental and moral life of men and nations 
is not a fixed quantity, but a thing in process of becoming. 
The same holds of religious life. 

The “ outward and formal unity of the Churches” was 
in accordance with the mind of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and, though the might-have-beens of history are 
uncertain, it seems probable that, had the policy of the 
Restoration been other than it was, such a unity might have 
been in great measure secured. In our own time the notion 
of spiritual unity, which would then have been unintelligible, 
has been developed, and many of us will agree with Mr. 
Sinclair that it is in this direction rather than in community 





of organisation that the unity of the Churches is most 
profitably sought.—Yours, &c., 


Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
October Ist, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—If it be true that for half a century the Liberal 
Party has adopted the principles of Liberationism, it is 
also true that for half a century it held the principle of 
laissez faire—and dropped it. It is possible that in the 
near future, as the Socialistic movement grows, it may also 
drop its Liberationism. 

The old Elizabethan and Caroline ideal was freedom of 
opinion and common worship, and that in no way involves 
a dragonnade. To me it does seem that both religion and 
Liberalism would gain by a return to the old idea. A 
common worship, in which all the members of a parish 
joined just because they were neighbors and human beings, 
instead of each man going to that service which pleased his 
taste or his prejudices, would be a nearer approach to the 
realisation of family feeling, and therefore to the idea of 
the Christian religion. 

Liberalism would gain, because, with the dropping of 
the Liberationism, it would cease to arouse the organised 
hostility of the Church party, which in rural England is 
the most influential of the Conservative forces. I am at 
a loss to know what Popish titles are retained in the Church 
of England, and I am inclined to question the Popish 
endowments. 

To the other letter, that of Dr. Horton, this reply 
must be made. If we are to make the Church of England 
‘the nation on its religious side,” then, as he himself 
admits, both the Petrine and the Pauline halves must be 
considered. Nonconformity includes not only the Wesleyans 
and the Baptists and the Congregationalists, but also the 
Romanists ; and the common worship must be able to hold 
all. The reunion of English Christians can only be a pre- 
liminary to the reunion of all Christians, and to make wider 
the gulf which yawns between English and Continental 
Christianity would be a hindrance, and not a help, to the 
ultimate ideal. 

I quite agree with all he says of his experience in his 
holiday, but a common worship would necessarily carry 
with it the right of the parishioners to control, within the 
limits laid down by the National Church, the amount of 
ritual, &c., to be practised in each parish. It would also 
carry with it the right of the parish to elect its persona.— 
Yours, &c., 

N. 

September 30th, 1912. 


INDUSIRIAL “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “ B. H.,”’ remarks that there 
were two or three omissions from my previous letter which 
rather invalidated the strength of my argument. What 
these omissions were he does not make quite clear. I am, 
however, delighted to reflect that my letter to THE Nation 
has elicited from him statements which will bear some 
examination, since they imply smug comfort and the feeling 
that “all’s well with the world; so things may go on as 
they are.” 

It is not quite accurate for “B. H.” to say that I bewailed 
the advent of the Industrial “Scientific Management,’’ 
better known as “speeding up.” What I doubted was 
whether its general application would not make the condition 
of the actual producers of wealth far worse than it is, and 
lead to a life of luxury on the part of those who reaped the 
fruits of their labor, which would widen more than ever the 
great gulf which lies between them. 

“ B. H.” is of opinion that the “ speeding up ” will result 
in an increased production of the necessaries of life, and a 
corresponding cheapening, so that consumers will benefit. 
He argues that all the world is not a workshop, and that 
the great majority of human beings are consumers who 
benefit from the cheapening of the cost of production. 
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With the first of these assertions I entirely agree. All 
the world is not a workshop, any more than all the people 
of the world are workers. The workshops of the world 
depend upon the land for all the material required to pro- 
duce a finished article. On the cultivation of the land, and 
the extraction from it by labor of all the riches it contains, 
entirely depends every industry which makes life more com- 
fortable, more happy—it may be, more luxurious. But the 
fact of land being a monopoly in the hands of a few, causes 
occasional paralysis of all industry, and impedes its develop- 
ment. More than that, those few are in a position to dictate 
to the millions of workers the standard of payment they 
are to receive for the duties they perform and the wealth 
they produce. Now, it has been proved that the “ speeding 
up” has meant an increase of wages to those workers in 
America who have proved themselves physically and men- 
tally fit for the standard of efficiency set down for them by 
the magnates in whose employ they are. It is also proved 
that there has been a consequent increase of production and 
a cheapening of its cost; but to assert that the consumers 
have benefited, by obtaining articles cheaper, is not borne 
out by the experience of every-day life. 

Take the case of Great Britain. In recent years there 
has been a remarkable cheapening of the cost of production. 
But is the condition of the wage-earner better to-day than 
it was, say, two decades ago? The answer is, emphatically, 
No! The only inference is that the rich have become richer 
from that cheapening. Indeed, facts and figures prove this. 
Since 1900, the amount annually assessed for income-tax 
for Great Britain has increased from 800 millions odd 
to nearly 1,200 millions odd. Come now to the condition 
of those whose wages do not reach the £160 per annum 
standard. It is a fact that there has been no very appreci- 
able increase in the standard wage of the working classes 
of this country since 1900. Even where there have been 
increases, these have not been equal to the maintenance of 
a standard of living in 1912 equal to that of 1900. The cost 
of living in twelve years has increased at least 10 per cent. 
And yet, as I have pointed out, there has, been a cheapening 
of the cost, and an increase in the amount, of production. 

Faced with these facts, can “B. H.’’ argue that the 
Industrial ‘‘ Scientific Management ”’ will improve the lot 
of the consumer, whether he be a tiller of the soil or a 
worker in a great centre of industry? A cheapening of the 
cost and an increase in the amount of production would be 
all very well if there were some equitable division of the 
resulting benefits. But there is not. ‘The figures I have 
given prove, I think, very conclusively that these are en- 
joyed by those who “ toil not, neither do they spin,’”’ and 
who could give points to the richest Orientals in their indul- 
gence in luxuries, which they have never stirred a finger to 
create. 

“B. H.” scoffs at the idea that the new methods will 
throw laborers out of employment, and says that the argu- 
ment in support of this is similar to those used in the classic 
case of the spinning jennies and of new machinery every- 
where. He adds that the fallacy lies in the assumption that 
capitalists alone benefit by the employment of improved means 
of production. Then he contends that, as more capital is 
attracted by the high rate of profit, a competition arises, 
which, in due course, passes on the cheapening—through 
lower retail prices—to the consumer. This argument is, of 
course, ingenious, but I doubt its cogency. Things are cheap 
according to the means, great or small, of the purchaser— 
the consumer. At no point in the nation’s history were the 
extremes of poverty and richness so widely or so sharply set. 
A quarter of a century has passed since Henry George wrote 
the most famous of all his world-wide famous books, “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty.’’ The truths he there brought to light 
are to-day as absolute as ever they were. “ Poverty deepens 
as wealth increases, and wages are forced down while pro- 
ductive power grows, because land, which is the source of 
all wealth and the field of all labor, is monopolised. To ex- 
tirpate poverty, to make wages, what justice commands they 
should be, the full earnings of the laborer, we must, there- 
fore, substitute for the individual ownership of land a 
common ownership.”—Yours, &c., 


JosEPH FeEts. 
39, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
September 26th, 1912. 





THE SPIRIT OF MIDLOTHIAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srm,—I meet frequently Liberals of an older generation 

who complain that modern Liberalism has forgotten the 
Gladstonian tradition. You are maintaining that tradition 
in the cases of Persia and China, but in the case which is 
most pressing, and in which the tradition is most flagrantly 
flouted, you are, so far as we can see, on the side of the 
enemy. It may be doubtful on which side Gladstone would 
have fought in matters of the Far East ; it cannot be doubted 
that he would have condemned our policy in the Near East. 
We know for certain that the people of Crete ardently desire 
to be united to Greece ; we know for certain that the people 
of Greece are ready to take up arms to free them from their 
present yoke; we know that the Bulgarians, the Servians, 
the Montenegrins, and all the other Christian peoples that 
are to be found within the boundaries of the ancient Turkish 
Empire are ready to rescue their compatriots that are still 
enslaved by force of arms, and we know that there is 
little doubt that a united effort would succeed. One thing, 
and one thing alone, stands in the way of that consummation 
to which Liberals were taught to look forward, the sweeping 
of the Turk out of Europe and the cleansing of San Sophia, 
and that is the agreement of the Powers. If that agreement 
were broken up, there is noe doubt that the great struggle 
for freedom would take place at once. I always thought 
that it was a Liberal principle that the smallest nation 
had the same right as the largest to determine its own policy. 
We maintained that right even in the days of Palmerston 
in the case of Italy. On what ground can we deny it to the 
nations that inhabit the Balkan peninsula? It may be 
wrong to allow Persia to be oppressed, and China to be 
treated as unfit to manage her own affairs, but it is surely 
worse to deny to European peoples the right to fight for their 
own freedom if they wish to do so. As long as we maintain 
our present attitude in the Near East I shall not be in the 
least surprised if we adopt the same in other cases. 

I should have supposed also that, as long as a military 
empire retains by force the people of two provinces whose 
heart is with the nation from which they were wrenched in 
1870, the spirit of Midlothian would move us in that matter, 
at all events, to ally ourselves with France, which is, after 
all, a Liberal nation.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. T. Newman. 

St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Whittlesey. 


[We do not accept our correspondent’s criticism of our 
attitude.—Ep., Narion.] 


THE MOTOR PERIL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It seems to be time that some one strong took 
up the cudgels for those unable to protect themselves. The 
peril to life and limb of the ordinary London wayfarer is 
continual, and can only be equalled by that to which un- 
happy villagers are exposed. 

It is a source of amazement to all who care for the 
decencies of life, that those who are so fortunate can be so 
selfish. 

It is sickening to see, in any village street, at any 
cottage door, the terror in the faces of mothers catching up 
their children at the distant menace of the motor-horn, 
and the indifference with which “gentlefolk’’ abuse the 
license obtained for them. It is rapidly becoming impossible 
for people who do not own motors to use the roads, and yet, 
as you truly say, these “ will always be the vast majority of 
the people.”—Yours, &c., 

Sypney Scuirr. 

The Grand, Folkestone. 

September 30th, 1912. 


ESPERANTO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—In your brief note about Esperanto last week, 
I do not think you quite do justice either to Esperanto or to 
the French Government. From one point of view Esperanto 
certainly is a code; that is to say, it is an artificial con- 
vention. From another point of view, it is just as certainly 
a living language, for it is the sole medium of communica- 
tion betwen many thousands of people, and it already has a 
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literature which might well make some of the smaller Euro- 
pean nationalities a trifle envious. 

Now, it differs from, say, English and French, in its 
almost unlimited power of word-building; and it is obvious 
that a Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs cannot accept words 
of forty or fifty letters. I do not say it is not a sin against 
good style to use such words, but there is nothing in the 
constitution of the language to prevent them being used if 
they were wanted. I do not see, therefore, that anybody can 
complain if the French Government chooses to call Esperanto 
a code and to limit the length of words. That, in itself, is 
not striking a blow at Esperanto; it is merely protection 
against abuse. 

If there is injustice—and I do think there is a small 
one—it lies in the shortness of the words that can now be 
accepted without extra charge. I looked through your 
paragraph again and found that words like international, 
telegraphic, objectionable, Esperantists, would all have to pay. 
In those sixteen lines there were ten words that would have 
been pounced upon, and several more that would only get 
through by the skin of their teeth. I then took a page at 
random, written by Dr. Zamenhof (“La Batalo de 1’Vivo,”’ 
page 9) in 1894. The page had only two words of more than 
ten letters. Thinking then that I had been unfair in my 
selection, I counted a page from his speech last month in 
Cracow. The style of the latter was very different, and I 
found seven words that would pay double, one ei: them 
having fourteen letters and another fifteen. 

I conclude that the French Government have struck 
at us a very faint blow, but that it would have been both 
fair and generous if they had allowed us twelve letters in 
all, or fifteen letters in some, of the words of a telegram.— 
Yours, &., 

J. A. GIL. 

“ Pennsylvania,’’ Lower Green Road, 

Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. 
September 30th, 1912. 


LIBERALS AND LAND POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srizr,—Letters like that of Mr. F. W. Garrison, in your 
last issue, are very distressing to those who are in favor of 
reasonable reforms in our present absurd system of rating. 
It suggests that there would be nothing unfair in the “ appro- 
priation’”’ by the State of a part, or even the whole, of the 
economic rent of land. Now, the State has always recognised 
private property in land. In fact, for a long time land was 
considered the best and safest form of investment. People 
provided for their wives and daughters by creating charges 
on land, or buying ground rents for them. Pious donors, who 
wished to do something for “the poor,’”’ often bequeathed 
a field or so to the churchwardens of their parish, with 
directions that the income should be given in charity. It is 
well known that in modern times insurance companies and 
friendly societies have invested largely in land. Why should 
the owners of a particular form of property be deprived of 
their incomes in whole or part? By all means let land be 
rated or taxed, so as to encourage its development and im- 
provement in the manner most beneficial to the community, 
but why appropriate land values without any compensation 
to the owners, some of whom, at any rate, may be most harm- 
less and innocent persons?—Yours, &c., 

7. @. S. 

September 28th, 1912. 


A STUDENTS’ THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I am not surprised to see that Mies Filippi’s 
article on “A Students’ Theatre’”’ aroused the interest, 
apparently, of one only of our profession and no outside 
criticism or appreciation at all. At the present time 
one has only to begin talking about Dramatic Art (which, 
in my opinion, is not half so decadent in England—or 
rather London—as we try to make out) to be quietly ignored 
or indulged in as a crank. For this there are two chief 
reasons. 

(1) Because the two largest of our theatrical papers 
are merely trade journals and find advertisements more 
paying than articles. 





(2) Because it is no use talking about Art to actors 
with empty stomachs. 

The industrial conditions in the English theatrical in- 
dustry are so bad that we professionals really cannot attend 
to Miss Filippi’s admirable proposals until we have got order 
in our industrial relations with our employers. Neither 
Miss Filippi nor Mr. Poel would think of furnishing their 
homes until the house was properly built and the wall- 
papers and carpets laid down. 

But I will be ready to support Miss Filippi, Mr. Poel, 
Mr. Barker, and a good many more who are doing and want 
to do so much for our theatre, when there is a proper living 
wage arranged for every actor and actress, when the 
stage can be cleared of the host of incompetent people 
who are responsible for the excess of supply over demand, 
which forces wages down to rock-bottom values, and which 
forces talented but impecunious artists to accept whatever 
comes along rather than starvation—often the only alter- 
native. The establishment of the minimum wage would 
easily have this effect, as managers would see to it that 
every £2 they had to pay would be earned by the employee 
as far as possible. 

And to prevent this overcrowding occurring again, I 
would have an authoritative Board established—I leave 
the how and the maintenance to others to discuss—before 
whom all stage aspirants would have to be examined and pass a 
qualifying examination, with a certificate allowing them 
to apply to managers, of the sume standard as those papers 
of the College of Preceptors in another sphere with which 
I used to struggle in my school-days. 

Such are the real things that matter on our stage 
to-day, and I would far rather see Miss Filippi devoting 
herself to the correction of our industrial evils than worry- 
ing over our art which we cannot begin to attack until our 
house is in order to receive it. 

Our art, I think, will take care of itself, but our artist 
is in real need of help.—Yours, &c., 


Davip Conrapb. 
September 28th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—There can be little question but that Miss 
Filippi’s proposed method of training actors is well worthy 
the experiment. 

In France and Germany, the drama has long been 
reckoned as a fine art, and judged accordingly, while in 
Great Britain it is subordinated to considerations of 
pecuniary profit and the yield of dividends. Abroad, the 
theatre is a State and municipal institution, while in “ prac- 
tical”’ and “commercial” England it is, “God bless us! a 
thing of naught.” Paris has its Conservatoire; Berlin 
Reinhardt’s famous school ; and London a “ star” incubator 
in Gower Street. 

The only objection to Miss Filippi’s Students’ Theatre 
is, I think, its proposed locale. Why the “ West-End”? 
Surely, “star” and commercially governed theatredom is 
there too strongly entrenched! Why not a less expensive 
theatre or hall in the metropolitan suburbs, or even in the 
benighted provinces? The Abbey Theatre has its school 
under Mr. Nugent Monck. Why not similar schools in con- 
nection with the admirable repertory theatres which flourish 
in Manchester and Liverpool ? 

We provincials can assure Miss Filippi that, in our large 
towns, her students would be competing with some of the 
finest talent in the world, and that there are certain pro- 
vincial audiences which intellectually differ from, and 
favorably contrast with, average London playgoers. They 
exercise a fine critical and discriminating judgment. We 
do indeed demand “high standards of accomplishment,” 
and would not—aye! even “for a wilderness of monkeys” 
thrown in—exchange the all-round talent of Miss Horni- 
man’s players for all the “skilled theatricality’ of “ His 
Majesty’s.” 

Therefore, may I not, in all earnestness, advise Miss 
Filippi to leave “conservative London,” and seek a more 
appreciative and suitable field for experiment in what my 
Cockney friends would term the “kentry”?—Yours, &., 

D. E. Oxtver. 


Bramhall, Stockport. 
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HUNGARY AND CROATIA. 
| To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—There is a “class” of Britishers, probably 
nineteen-twentieths of the population of the Kingdom, which 
is conscientiously and profoundly convinced that the test of 
a nation’s happiness must be the degree of affinity of her 
political institutions to those of Britain. To these well- 
meaning people the salvation of China and Russia can come 
about only by the introduction into those countries of Lords 
Spiritual and Lords Temporal, Commons, and a democratic 
franchise. They are not quite so sure as to woman’s suffrage 
and plural voting, nor would they suggest a strong Navy and 
Colonies, these being the prerogatives of Britain alone. 
Britons see nothing ridiculous in all this as concerning them- 


selves ; it is only when such beliefs are held independently | 


by others (of their own flesh and blood) that the absurdity 
strikes them. “The earth revolves on its own axis subject to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

Overborne by the influence of this feeling, “HH” has 
imported into his analysis of the Czech question shibboleths 
which are the particular preserves of his own people, and no 
more apply to Czechs than they do to the people of Goa. 
“One man, one vote,” and “one vote, one value,” with a 
note of regret that the constituencies are not apportioned in 
numerical “shares” as between the German and Bohemian 
elements, and a sort of wail that the narrow suffrage of 
Hungary may be compared with that of England of the 
eighteenth century disclose the mental bias of the writer who 
would, perhaps, be shocked if we inquired what particular 
immutable law made comparison with the England of any 
century either necesary or instructive. 

The suffrage question may be dismissed in one sentence. 
There are factors in the situation which have probably 
escaped the attention of our critics. It is not that the minis- 
try is unwilling to attack the question, it is the internal 
situation which has tied their hands. Admittedly, the Mag- 
yar element is endowed with a cultus superior to that of any 
of the minor nationalities which people our territories. 
Again, it is absolutely indispensable, in the interests of the 
country that some sort of Magyar hegemony should obtain. 
As concerning the former statement, 48 per cent. of the 
population of Hungary being illiterate, the incidence falls 
most lightly upon the Swabian and the Magyar. It is right, 
then, that some scheme should be devised which, whilst 
recognising the claims of Roman and Slav, should so appor- 
tion the representation as to leave the predominance to the 
Magyar. It is possible that our critics may suggest we have 
not made out an unanswerable case. Well, the responsibility 
is ours, and we can bear it. But case or no case, it is, has 
been, and will be the unalterable resolve of the Magyar to be 
master in his own house. 

Croatia is a very different problem. The number of 
Magyars in that province, the number of people who speak 
Magyar, the number of Magyars who speak Croatian do not 
affect the question one way or another. To critics whose 
arguments are based upon parallels we might refer them to 
the Welsh and the province of Quebec. The question is very 
much wider, and it is fundamental. Its ramifications stretch 
far beyond the borders of this country, to the gates of Rome 
and all Latin civilisation. For Croatia is admittedly the outpost 
of Pan-Slavism, cut off by the irruption of the Magyar more 
than a thousand years ago from her Eastern sister Bohemia 
and the Poles of the North. As Bohemia is the only member 
of the great Slav octopus which can get into fighting touch 
with Austria without the risk of international wars, she is 
busily engaged in carrying on the Slav propaganda at the 
expense, not of Austria, but of the Teutonic race. Croatia is 
another Bohemia. Her battle-ground is Hungary. Her 
tactics are the same as those which freed Servia and Bul. 
garia from the suzerainty of the Porte. But she goes fur- 
ther. Her latest phase is semi-concealed rebellion. If she 
cannot have a King—and this is her openly expressed desire— 
she will assassinate her Governor. That the Banns did not 
share the fate of Lord Frederick Cavendish was a mere 
accident. I cannot recollect that the murder of the Chief 
Secretary was followed by the proclamation from Westmins- 
ter of Irish independence.—Yours, &c., 

(Count) JosepH Martatu. 

[We regret to be obliged to curtail our correspondent’s 
letter. We hope, however, that his most important argu- 
ments remain.—Ep., NaTIon. ] 














Poetrp. 


THE DEATH OF THE MOTHER OF THE 
YUGOVICHES. 


(This ancient Servian ballad is one of the many turning on the 
overwhelming defeat of the Serbs and their allies by the Turks at 
Kossovo in 1389, after which Turkish supremacy in the Balkans 
was established for five centuries.) 


(From the collection of Vuk Karadzich; translated by M. E. 
Durham.) 


WHEN the army thronged to Kossovo, with it went the 
nine Yugoviches, and the tenth—their father—Old 
Yug Bogdan. 

Then the mother of the Yugoviches prayed to God: that 
he would give her white swan’s wings and the eyes of 
a falcon; that she might fly to Kossovo and see her 
nine Yugoviches, and the tenth one—Old Yug Bogdan. 

That for which she prayed, God granted her. He gave 
her white swan’s wings and the eyes of a falcon, and 
she flew to Kossovo. 


There she saw her nine Yugoviches—dead. And the 
tenth one—Old Yug Bogdan. 
Above them were nine warriors’ lances. And on the 


lances, nine grey falcons. Near them were nine goodly 
steeds. Round them were nine wild lions. 

Then the nine grey falcons shrieked, and the nine goodly 
stecds neighed, and the nine wild lions roared. 

But the heart of the mother was hard, and no tear sprang 
from it. 

She took the nine grey falcons, and the nine goodly 
steeds, and the nine wild lions, and returned to her 
white tower. 

From afar her nine daughters-in-law saw her. 
they came down to meet her. 

Then the nine widows wept aloud, and their nine orphans 
cried ; and the nine grey falcons shrieked, and the nine 
goodly steeds neighed, and the nine wild lions roared. 

But the heart of the mother was hard. And no tear 
sprang from it. 

And when it was night, and midnight, Damian’s grey 
steed neighed. And the Mother of the Yugoviches 
asked Damian’s wife: ‘‘Oh, my daughter, thou love 
of my Damian! why doth his grey steed neigh? Is he 
anhungered for white corn or athirst for the waters of 
the Zvechani? ”’ 

Then there answered Damian’s wife: ‘‘Oh, my mother, 
thou mother of my Damian—neither is he anhungered 
for white corn nor athirst for the waters of the 
Zvechani. But my Damian hath taught him to eat 
sweet, fodder at. midnight when he means to ride forth 
early. And the good steed cries for his master—that 
cometh not! ”’ 

But the heart of the mother was hard, and no tear sprang 
from it. 

And when the dawn brake in the morning, came two 
black ravens flying. Bloody were their wings to the 
root, and the white foam flew from their beaks. 

And they carried a warrior’s hand. And upon the hand 
was a golden ring. And they dropped the hand in the 
Mother’s lap. 

Then the Mother of the Yugoviches took the hand. She 
took it and turned it in her own. And she asked 
Damian’s wife: ‘‘Oh, my daughter, thou love of my 
Damian! Knowest thou whose hand is this? ’’ 

And there answered Damian’s wife: ‘‘ Oh, my mother, 
thou mother of my Damian—this is our Damian’s 
hand. I know it by the ring. With it was he 
plighted to me! ”’ 

The Mother of the Yugoviches took the hand. She took 
it and turned it in her own. And she whispered to it 
softly: ‘‘ Where did’st grow, oh hand, thou my 
treasure?’ Where wast thou cut off? Thou hast 
grown at my breast, oh hand. Thou wast cut off at 
bloody Kossovo! ’’ 

Then the mother of theYugoviches sighed. She sighed 
and she died—with her nine Yugoviches, and the tenth 
one—Old Yug Bogdan. 


And 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton (1787-1870).” 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Hugh Wyndham. (Murray. 15s. 
net.) 

“The Minority of Henry III.” By Kate Norgate. (Macmillan. 
8s, 6d. net.) 

‘The Interpretation of Religious Experience.” Gifford Lectures. 
By John Watson. (MacLehose. 2 vols. 10s. net each.) 

‘* Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker: Selections 
from his Writings, Speeches, and Addresses.’’ Edited by 
W. M. Short. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Home Rule From the Treasury Bench: Speeches during the 
First and Second Reading Debates.’”’ With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘* England and the Orleans Monarchy.”” By Major John Hall. 
(Smith, Elder. 14s. net.) 

‘Adam Lindsay Gordon and His Friends in England and 
Australia.” By Edith Humphris and Douglas Sladen. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Art.” By Auguste Rodin. Translated by Mrs. R. Fedden. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

“Modern Problems.”’ By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

‘*Germany and the German Empire.” By Herbert Perris. (Mel- 
rose. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘This and That and the Other.’”’ By H. Belloc. (Methuen. 65s.) 

“The Crock of Gold.” By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 65s. 
net.) 

‘*Le Moliére du XXe Siécle: Bernard Shaw.” Par Augustin 
Hamon. (Paris: Figuiére. 3fr. 60.) 

“ Histoire Financiére et Economique de |’Angleterre (1066-1902).” 
Par E. Martin. (Paris: Alcan. 20 fr.) 

* Aus Minem Sommergarten.”’ Plaudereien von Otto Ernst. 
(Leipzig: Staeckmann. M 3. 50.) i 


Fag and away the most important event in the world 
of books during the past week has been the issue by Mr. 
Heinemann of the first five volumes in “ The Loeb Classical 
Library.’’ This ambitious series of translations—its aim 
is to include all that is of value and interest in Greek and 
Latin literature, from the time of Homer to the Fall of 
Constantinople—is due to a New York banker, Mr. James 
Loeb, who has acted on a suggestion made by M. Salomon 
Reinach, the famous French archeologist. Mr. Loeb spent 
a couple of years planning out the series and getting the 
advice of leading scholars, both in Europe and America. 
These, he tells us, gave “an almost unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval ”’ to the project, while the publishers whom he 
also consulted were of opinion that the time has come for its 
execution, Each volume will contain what the editors hope 
to make the best existing text of the author, an English 
translation on the opposite page, and a short biographical 
introduction. The price is to be five shillings, and the 
volumes already issued are :— 

“The Apostolic Fathers.” Vol. I. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

“The Confessions of St. Augustine.”’ Vol. I. Translated 

by W. Watts (1631). 

“‘ Euripides.” Vol. I. Translated by A. S. Way. 
** Philostratus: The Life of Apollonius of Tyana.”’ Vol. I. 

Translated by F. C. Conybeare. 

“Terence.” Vol. I. Translated by John Sargeaunt. 
* * oa 


Translated by 


THESE five volumes illustrate the scope of the series 
and show the lines upon which Mr. T. E. Page and Dr. 
Rouse, its editors, intend to proceed. The inclusion of the 
Apostolic Fathers and St. Augustine indicates that the 
writers of the early Christian Church will not be neglected, 
while “The Life of Apollonius of Tyana’’ is the first of a 
number of the later Greek historians and biographers who 
have not hitherto been within reach of general readers. In 
regard to the translations, the use of Watts’s version of St. 
Augustine is in accordance with Mr. Loeb’s wish to include 
“ several of those stately and inimitable translations made in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, which 
are counted among the classics of the English language,’’ 
though in all cases these translations will be revised and 
brought into conformity with the text adopted. In other 
cases, modern translations of marked excellence will be 
printed if the copyright can be secured, and when this 
cannot be done, new translations will be prepared. 
Thus, in the batch of volumes before us, the versions of 





the Apostolic Fathers and of Euripides, by Lightfoot and 
Professor Murray, are, we presume, those which an editor 
would first aim at securing. But failing these, able substi- 
tutes have been found in Professor Lake and Dr. Way. On 
the other hand, there are no standard English translations 
of Terence or of Philostratus, and Mr. Sargeaunt and Mr. 
Conybeare have done useful work in preparing fresh 
versions of these authors. Mr. Sargeaunt, appropriately 
enough, is classical master at Westminster School, where 
Terence’s plays have been acted since the time of Elizabeth. 
+ * * 


ACCOMPANYING the volumes is an essay by Dr. Rouse, 
entitled ‘‘ Machine or Mind?’”’ Dr. Rouse’s theme is a 
eulogy of Greek and Latin literature, and a statement of the 
case for its use to the modern world. There is a story that 
an Anglican bishop told his candidates for ordination that 
the study of the Greek language was not only a useful 
mental discipline, but frequently led to positions of emolu- 
ment in the Established Church. This use of the classical 
literatures is ignored by Dr. Rouse. “They will not,’’ he 
says, “earn you one shilling of money, or build one electric 
tram; but they will fill your mind with wisdom and beauty.”’ 
Sir Henry Maine wrote that, “except the blind forces of 
nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in 
its origin,’’ and if Dr. Rouse does not go quite to this 
length, he is not far behind. 


‘** All the great intellectual impulses begin in Greece; the 
modern world only grows crops from the Grek seed. All the 
great political ideas come from Greece and home: the very 
notions of law and empire are theirs, and without them a 
modern empire is only an organised horde, like Gengis Khan’s, 
or an organised shop, a gigantic trust, greed, blood, and iron. 
All poetry and philosophy has its roots there. Your very books 
and newspapers are full of allusions to Greece and Rome: cut 
them out and it would be like a world without the electric 
force.”’ 


When one thinks of the many passages that great men have 
written upon Greek and Roman literature, it is surprising 
that none of our makers of anthologies have compiled one 
“In Praise of the Classics.”’ 

* * os 


But though there can be no doubt about the value of 
the classics, the value of translations from them has often 
been questioned. A famous Oxford scholar wrote of 
another that “he occupied himself with the most lazy of 
all modes of dealing with the classics, that of translating 
them ’’; and Dr. Rouse declares that the best translation 
can give no more than the dry bones. This seems to be 
an objection to the plan of “ The Loeb Classical Library,’ 
but there is a good deal to be said on the other side. In 
the first place, many of the greatest scholars have given up 
a large part of their time and effort to translation, and 
this would not have been the case unless they believed trans- 
lations to be of decided value. To name but a few of the 
scholars who have been translators. there are Jowett, Jebb, 
Conington, Butcher, Munro, Kennedy, Campbell, Lang, and, 
amongst those still living, Professor Mackail, Mr. J. B. 
Rogers, Dr. Headlam, Dr. Leaf, and a crowd of others. 
And what further proof than the mere mention of the 
greatest of all English translations, the Bible, is needed to 
show that by translation we may gain valuable additions 
to the literature of knowledge as well as to the literature 
of power? It is true that everything loses something by 
translation—except, perhaps, a bishop—but it is possible 
to gain something of the classical spirit and to enter into 
the thought and feeling of the ancient world solely through 
the medium of translations. It will, of course, be an advan- 
tage if, as Mr. Loeb hopes, some readers are enticed by the 
text printed opposite the translation to gather an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Greek and Latin. But even those who 
do not make this effort should benefit by “The Loeb 


Classical Library.” 
“ * x 


AccorDING to a report from Paris, M. Clemenceau, who 
is more determined than ever to take an active part in 
politics, has founded a new daily journal, the first number 
of which will appear some time this month. It will be very 
much on the same lines—except in political views—as “ La 
Justice,’ which M. Clemenceau started along with 
M. Camille Pelletan in 1880. The new venture is to have 
a capital of a million francs, and will be sold at a halfpenny. 


— 
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A SELECTION FROM JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 











GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 


By CHARLES O’MAHONY. With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 168. net. 
The first Complete History of the Viceroys. 


, ——, GRAPHIC says: “ The book is one that is profitable to read. The story of the rise of great families is well told and full 
of interest.” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND: Impressions in Tuscany 


By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘Brittany to Whitehall,’ &c. Photogravure and 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES says: “A pleasant mixture of the quiet social intercourse and the all-pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS 


By POWLAND STRONG, Author of ‘Where and How to Dine in Paris,’ &c. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net 


. | + pete says: “ Mr. Strong’s method of treating his subject is intensely individual. A finely written and discriminating 
study.” 


udy. 
DAILY #ELEGRAPH says: “The title scarcely does justice to the work, which-is a really pleasant series of impressions 
and recollections of “la ville lumiare”’ by one who knows it intimately. Mr. Strong presents us with pictures and impressions 


of Paris which will prove interesting to those who know not the French capital, to those who know it but slightly, and to those 
who know it well.” 


LORDS AND LADIES OF THE ITALIAN LAKES 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES says: “A chronicle, given with much spirit, of the romantic scenes and events which history has associated 
with this fascinating country.” 


PHEASANTS: In Covert and Aviary By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With 4 Coloured 
Plates from Life by H. GRONVOLD, and numerous other Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 4to, 78. 6d. net. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED By Hecror Freiscumann. English Version 
by Dr. A. 8. RAPPOPORT. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS By Enpccumse Srarey, Author of 
‘The Dogaressas of Venice,’ ‘Tragedies of the Medici,’ &e. With coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


MADAME DU BARRY By Epmunp and Jutes pe Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and 


numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF SOCIETY By Caries Epwarp JernincHam (‘Marmaduke’ of 7ruth), With numerous 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOUNDS: Their Points and Management By Frank Townenp Barron, M.R.C.V.S. With 


numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


GUN DOGS By Frank Townend Barron, M.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Terriers : their Points and Management.’ 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET By A Journatist. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
THE MEMOIRS OF ALBERT PULITZER By his son, Watrer Putirzer. With Photogravure 


numerous other Portraits, and Facsimile Letters. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





POPULAR 6/- NOVELS Now Ready 
THE GATE OPENERS K. L. Montgomery Author of ‘The Cardinal’s Pawn.’ 


GLOBE says: ““entains a real, carefully-thought-out plot. An agreeable novelty is the incorporation of a number of old Welsh 
customs, legencs, and folk lore. The book should find favour with cultivated readers; it is out of the rut, with a historical element 
not often used fm fiction. Miss Montgomery possesses a style, and is a writer of marked talent and welcome originality,” 


THE TWO RIVERS Ernest E. Briggs 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER says: “Mr. Briggs makes good use of most of the literary craftsman’s arts, and he has a 
strong sense of the dramatic, which he uses with artistic restraint. In the tragic passages of the book his work reminds 
us of the late Mr. G. Douglas in ‘The House with the Green Shutters.’ ”’ 


THE BAD LORD LOCKINGTON Florence Warden Author of ‘ The Matheson Money.’ 


The story of a pe! surrounding Lord Lockington, a man whose face even his own valet never sees. The solving of the 
mystery forms a very striking and surprising dénouement. 





THINGS AS THEY ARE Mrs. E. K. Williamson 
Deals with the temptations and trials of a young actress roughly transplanted from Bohemian circles to a hopelessly suburban 
family. 
LEFT IN CHARGE Victor L. Whitechurch Author of ‘ Off the Main Road,’ 


The essential figure is the Rev. Howard Ross, who is “ left in charge” of a country parish during the Vicar’s absence. Fresh 
from the large outer world, he brings his knowledge of life into the more circumscribed area of the little village on the Downs with 
varying effect on the rustic mind. 


THE SLEEPING VILLAGE Julia Neville 


The setting of this story is Rural Russia to-day. The characters are drawn from real life, so that the story is not fiction, but 
rather idealised fact. 





RECENT BRILLIANT SUCCESSES 

















READY SHORTLY 
THE STORM-DOG (4th Ed.) Lilian Arnold | LEVITY HICKS Tom Gallon 
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Reviews. 
THE REAL MIDDLE AGES. 


“Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus.” By 
ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. Translated by EDWARD BENJAMIN 
KREBBIEL, Ph.D. (Murray. 10s 6d. net.) 


Tue Middle Ages have long been a happy hunting-ground 
for minds that need some refuge from their own generation. 
Robust outlaws like Ruskin and William Morris found their 
Cave of Adullam in this great wilderness of the past. 
Thousands have followed after them; some in earnest, but 
most in pure idleness. The wilderness is now as full of 
loafers as any suburban common; the public litters it with 
its cigar-ends and orange-peel; and a few disinherited souls 
even make abortive attempts to squat there. The femme 
incomprise, the prétre incempris, take refuge in the belief 
that people ‘“‘ managed these things better in the Middle 
Ages’’; and this conviction steels them against the slings 
and arrows of an unsympathetic society. Sterne was able 
to cure himself of this delusion by crossing the Channel ; 
but the reactionary would need to change his skin or his 
soul-spots. He does not want to know the truth; he only 
wants to go on repeating that modern society has degenerated 
and is degenerating. In a recent number of a distinguished 
monthly, for instance, a lady bewails the soullessness of 
our age and its attitude towards her sex. St. Paul, she 
thinks, started Christianity with a low view of woman; 
and, though the Roman Church did much to raise her 
position, by its worship of the Virgin Mary, yet the 
Reformation dragged her down again through the instrumen- 
tality of Luther and John Knox. This is quite charac- 
teristic of a considerable group of modern authors. They 
know nothing at first-hand of the Middle Ages; like the 
pothouse company of George Eliot’s novel, they imagine that 
history is after all a matter of guess-work; and they hope 
by mere audacity and reiteration to bore the public into a 
belief that all would be well if we could undo the Reforma- 
tion. To such minds, and to those who might otherwise 
pay heed to them, the late Professor Luchaire’s book should 
prove a very healthy tonic. 

We have here a perfectly frank picture of French society 
at the dawn of the thirteenth century, by an archivist and 
university Professor of the first rank. M. Luchaire had gone 
through the best school of history. Beginning as a 
laborious specialist, he widened his outlook for the wider 
audiences which his higher position commanded; and, 
after giving the world a monograph in six volumes on 
Innocent III., he prepared to write an equally exhaustive 
history of the King who drove our John Lackland out of 
France. Anticipated here by a German scholar, he 
narrowed his scheme down to these lectures on social life, 
which he had not yet fully prepared for the Press when 
death cut his labors short. The book ran quickly into 
its second edition, and is presented now to the English- 
reading public in a translation which, on the whole, does 
real justice to the original. Dr. Krehbiel is not (as he 
frankly confesses) a specialist in French scholarship; and 
he falls here and there into such pitfalls as actual for 
actuel, Briton for Breton, godmother for commére, and so on. 
Moreover (and this is stranger in a scholar who tells us 
that he has long specialised on the period of Innocent III.), 
he fails to recognise the university proctor under his author’s 
procureur, and repeatedly makes nonsense by confusing 
mortuary with mortmain, and Romanesque with Roman 
architecture; while there are some Americanisms which 
it is perhaps insular in us to wish away. But his 
translation reads easily and smoothly; and it generally 
retains the transparency which, after all, is the chief virtue 
of Luchaire’s style. He has also earned our gratitude by 
adding an index. 

The result is a book of which we may say, with- 
out exaggeration, that it is indispensable to the social 
student, whose generalisations require trustworthy evi- 
dence from far-off times and places. Let us turn, for 
instance, to his chapter on women (pp. 351-380). M. 
Luchaire points out very clearly (what forces itself upon our 
notice everywhere in medieval literature) that few things 
have improved so much in the last 700 years as the status 
of women. He writes (pp. 352-6), ‘“‘The monks were 








accustomed especially to consider woman as a per- 


verse and infernal being. In medieval literature, 
woman, as a whole, is attacked without distinction as to 
social condition she was still considered by feudal 
society as an inferior being the courteous spirit 
favorable to women was very rare in medieval society.” 
Moreover, such as it was, this ‘‘ courteous spirit ’’ prevailed 
just at the least orthodox time and place—in the South of 
France, amid a society honeycombed with the Albigensian 
heresy. It is difficult for an Englishman to put things so 
plainly as this without incurring some reproach of 
bigotry ; but M. Luchaire was untainted by the least sus- 
picion of Protestantism. He was simply the Frenchman 
who had studied medieval society most widely, and wrote 
of it most frankly. Much more might be quoted to the 
same purpose; but such citations would show only one 
aspect of a singularly comprehensive and many-sided book. 
We are too often tempted to exaggerate the simplicity of 
medieval society. M. Luchaire shows us something of its 
real complexity, as befits the student who, thirty years ago, 
made his name by a masterly study of French institutions 
at this period. The ease with which the reader passes from 
point to point is proportionate to the labor of a lifetime 
which has brought forth this posthumous fruit. 

It imagined itself a dying world, this France of 
1200 a.p. Few thinking men doubted that the times were 
waxing late, and that the Last Judgment was close at hand. 
In 1188, the year in which Saladin took Jerusalem, all the 
children were born with twenty-two teeth instead of the 
normal thirty-two. It is the King’s own physician who 
records this observation, which, however, becomes more 
explicable when we reflect that the man of science was also 
a monk. Apart from the frequent earthquakes of the 
time (into each of which even the physician may be pardoned 
for reading some special judgment of God), the world was 
wasted with famine, sickness, fire, and sword, all of which 
he might more naturally have attributed to man. War, 
as M. Luchaire rightly insists, ‘‘ was practically a per- 
manent scourge. : In the society of that day, 
war was the normal state.’’ Starting from this point, he 
takes us through all medieval society, from castle hall down 
to peasant’s hovel, dwells with rare impartiality upon the 
brilliant and the sordid alike, and leaves us to think out for 
ourselves the significance of it all in the world’s history— 
its bearing upon our own time, and the future towards which 
we are marching. ‘‘ Imagine a social state,’’ writes our 
author on p. 8, ‘‘ in which security for property and person 
does not exist ; no police and little justice, especially outside 
the larger cities; each one defends his life and purse as 
best he can.” 

This, of course, would not have been true of 
England except in Stephen’s reign; but it is no 
exaggerated description of thirteenth-century France, and 
this is the quagmire from which society has gradually 
struggled up to its present level—low enough in all con- 
science, but incomparably higher than the civilisation of 
the Crusading Age. Within M. Luchaire’s period, the 
working-classes had scarcely even begun to rise. A scholar 
of Paris—probably an Englishman, we are glad to note— 
did indeed dream of a state in which all, high and low, 
should be compelled to work or to starve; but this treatise 
slumbered for 600 years in the dust of libraries. A car- 
penter, again, organised an armed society to crush those 
companies of disbanded soldiers who were pillaging in every 
province of France; but the very success of his work, and 
its inevitable political extension, aroused the privileged 
classes to subdue these boors who dared to band together 
in their own defence. For in France the national com- 
pulsory militia was not, as in the England of that age, a 
reality. Not only were the rural populations unarmed and 
disorganised in the face of armed and organised bandits, 
but they had not even a legal principle in virtue of which 
it was permitted to organise themselves. Lastly, though 
the town communes did, indeed, initiate some real 
beginnings of democracy, yet in many cases these experi- 
ments proved premature, and the communes were ruined 
by their own want of self-control and their financial mis- 
management. We have here only indicated the reflections 
which this admirable book naturally suggests—thoughts of 
mingled sadness and encouragement. Man falls and falls 
again in his efforts to rise; but the very struggle is the 
breath of his nostrils; history teaches us a lesson of 
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patience. But she teaches us hope also, the hope that shall 
not be ashamed ; and the reformer of our own age may well 
take courage when he measures the gulf which France has 
crossed during the past 700 years. 





THE PURITAN LEAVEN. 


“Puritanism in England.” By H. HensLey Henson, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. net.) 


Canon HENson is not what would be described as a repre- 
sentative Anglican: neither his opinions, nor the outspoken- 
ness with which he expresses them, are to the mind of the 
fashionable ecclesiasticism of to-day. But, if he does not 
represent popular Anglicanism, he represents, more than 
most clergymen, the historical English Church, the best 
traditions of which are exhibited in these scholarly, sane, 
and, on the whole, sympathetic lectures, which were de- 
livered in the Abbey early in the present year. 

Puritanism dates further back than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “The spirit which exalts life above organisation,”’ it 
has been active in every religious reform in history. We find 
it in St. Francis, in Savonarola, and, in our own country, in 
Wyclif, from whom it received the stamp which it has im- 
pressed so deeply on English life and character. It is not, 
of itself, separatist. Wyclif had no intention of breaking 
with medieval Christendom; the Puritans had no desire to 
go outside the National Church. In each case the vested 
interests of the ruling class and the inertness of the masses 
brought about an acute conflict, signalised in the fifteenth 
century by the infamous Statute of Heretics (1401); in the 
seventeenth by the second Act of Uniformity, which brought 
about what (says Canon Henson) “I must needs consider 
the meanest persecution which Christian history records.”’ 

English Puritanism had three main notes: it was demo- 
cratic, Calvinistic, and precisian. Each of the three had 
its good and its bad side. If Puritanism was a leaven in 
religion, the loss of which left a certain flatness, it 
cannot be denied that the atmosphere of the great Church- 
men of the age was sunnier and more spacious than that in 
which it flourished. The two contrasted, to recall Arnold’s 
saying, much as a reading of Milton with a reading from 
Eliza Cook. Miss Cook’s verse is melodious and edifying ; 
but its quality is not that of ‘‘ Lycidas”’ or ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.”’ 

The Puritan was first and foremost a worshipper of the 
letter. As early as 1552, Cranmer, speaking of certain ob- 
jections taken to the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
put his finger on the radical fallacy of the position :— 

“They say that kneeling is not commanded in Scripture; 
and what is not commanded in Scripture is unlawful. There 
is the root of the error of the sects! If that be true, take away 
the whole Book of Service, and let us have no more trouble 
in setting forth an order in religion, or, indeed, in common 
policy. If kneeling be not expressly enjoined in Holy Scrip- 
ture, neither is standing nor sitting. Let them lie down on 
the ground, and eat their meat like Turks or Tartars.” 

Hooker dealt conclusively with this contention. Epis- 
copacy, the use of the surplice, the cross in baptism—these, 
and such-like institutions or ceremonies, in themselves in- 
different, were lawful, and to be retained when enjoined by 
authority. ‘For the ecclesiastical laws of this land, we 
are led by great reason to observe them, and ye by no 
necessity bound to impugn them.” The argument was a 
modest one, and would scarcely satisfy the modern Anglican. 
But Hooker was reckoned a High Churchman; and the 
position which his learning adorned might have served as the 
basis of a Church, national in fact, as well as in name and 
idea. A moderate Episcopacy would have found general 
acceptance. “Though I never thought Episcopacy to be of 
Divine origin,” wrote a Puritan divine (1644), “I looked 
upon it as the most ancient and most prudent way of govern- 
ment; and so obeyed it and spake well of it, though not 
its mad and furious ways.” The standing feud between 
Puritanism and the Government was political, not religious. 
Elizabeth was a Humanist, James I. a strong Calvinist ; but 
both saw in Puritan individualism a danger to the public 
peace. Episcopacy was the hedge of the civil power: ‘“ No 
Bishop, no King.” 

The Civil War intensified the antagonism between the 
rival factions: the fervor of Baxter gave place to the fanati- 
cism of the Anabaptists, the Episcopacy of Hooker to the 











Prelacy of Laud. The Presbyterian discipline has never 
commended itself to Englishmen; and the sectaries had 
made themselves impossible: a new ecclesiastical settlement 
was a necessity of the time. There was no desire for the 
restoration cf the old Church Establishment without modi- 
fication. Large changes were called for ; the best proof that 
this was so is the fact that, when the course taken by events 
forbade their introduction, religion became what it had never 
before been—sectarian ; and the unity of the National Church 
broke down :— 

“Modern Dissent may be traced to the sectaries of the 
Commonwealth so far as the theories of its organisation and its 
attitude towards the Established Church are concerned; but its 
strong hold on the middle classes of this country, and its avoid- 
ance of the extravagant features of its denominational 
progenitors, are derived from the Puritans, who, by a 
calamitous blunder, were excluded from the National System 
at the Restoration.” 

It is to be wished that the last of these Lectures 
—that on the Restoration Settlement—could have been 
read and discussed at the Church Congress. It would 
at least have had the merit of actuality. The summary of 
the situation in 1660 is as weighty as it is accurate; and, 
as the writer pertinently urges, “a candid and unprejudiced 
view of this chapter of our religious history might well con- 
tribute much to the discipline and guidance of the modern 
Church, as well Established as non-Established.”’ 

A great opportunity was missed. The far-reaching 
interests at stake were dealt with in the pettifogging spirit 
of an attorney; the dynamic elements of the religious life 
of the nation were expelled from the National Church, the 
static were enabled to monopolise it. The consequences are 
with us to this day. Hence, on the one hand, the develop- 
ment of the reactionary movement which has fixed a gulf 
between Anglicanism and the Reformed Churches; and, on 
the other, the lack of historical background from which the 
Nonconformist Churches suffer. ‘The signal want of grace 
and charm in English Protestantism’s setting of the religious 
life is not an indifferent matter,’’ a critic reminds us; 
‘‘it is a real weakness. ‘ This ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.’’’ The Declara- 
tion of Breda promised a policy of conciliation; but, once 
in England, Charles II. found himself stronger than he had 
supposed. The House of Lords urged moderation; but 
Clarendon and Sheldon were resolved to make no conces- 
sions, and the House of Commons was more Royalist than 
the King. Two thousand of the best men in the Church 
were ejected, and, as far as the law could prevail, silenced. 
It was not till the Plague and the Great Fire imposed upon 
them the duty of disobedience that they emerged from their 
seclusion, under circumstances which set their pastoral zeal 
in sharp contrast over against the perfunctory ministra- 
tions of their successors. ‘“ Had they obeyed the laws,” 
says Baxter, “London had been deserted in the Plague and 
in the ruins, and few people suffered publicly to worship 
God.” 

Where is their distinctive temper to be found to-day? 
Canon Henson answers :— 

“*Less among the Dissenters than in certain distinctive 
features of English religion—its comparative indifference to 
religious observances, its almost fanatical dislike of the Roman 
Church, its exaltation of the Bible, its Sabbatarian sentiment, 
above all, the deep division running right across the Estab- 
lished Church between [Evangelical and Sacerdotal 
Christianity.” 

This division has not of late years been very prominent or 
very articulate. But it is fundamental; and no prudent 
statesman, secular or ecclesiastical, will allow himself to 
forget the extent to which it underlies the seemingly level 
surface of English life and thought. 

“Then and now the bane of the Nonconformist con- 
science was politics.’’ “The attempt to impose 4 
Christian standard on the nation is fertile in moral 
anomalies.”’ ‘“ Religious persecutors bid fair to become an 
extinct species; but social reformers are always with us.”’ 
The drift of such remarks is obvious; and we own to a certain 
regret that Canon Henson should lessen the influence to 
which both his abilities and his position entitle him by an 
ineffectual and rather irritating monotone of protest against 
the trend of the social and economic thought of the day. 
It is ineffectual, because the tendencies against which it 
is directed are inevitable, and will make themselves felt 
whatever party is in power; it is irritating, because the 
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THE FOURTH CENERATION. Author of ‘‘ Three Generations of 
English Women.” 12s. 6d. net. 

a s exceedingly delightful pom es | News and Leader. 

“There is no end to the delightful things in this book.”— 
Atheneum. 

“Worth reading ‘ will have a permanent interest.’’—Times. 

“From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.’’—Standard. 

“Mrs. Ross has written a very delightful book.’’—Spectator. 

THE BEAUTIFUL COMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 
Translated from French by W. M. FULLERTON. With 
Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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beauty, by the author of ‘“‘Le Duc de Morny,” ‘“‘ Women of the 
Second Empire,” &c. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DAWN OF ITALIAN 


INDEPENDENCE,” &c. ' 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR. By WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER. 2 vols. 3ls. 6d. net. 
‘“‘Dr. Thayer gives us an admirable political biography which 
helps us to trace the evolution of Cavour. A wonderful story.” 
—Standard. : , 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. An Essay on American Union. By 
F. 8. OLIVER. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE JOURNALS OF R. W. EMERSON, 1820-1832. Edited by 
E. W. EMERSON and W. E. FORBES. Portraits and Facsimiles. 
Uniform with the Centenary Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


each. 

A RECISTER OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY. Compiled by W. P. 
COURTNEY, M.A. Vol. III. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. Vols. I. and 
II. already published, price 3ls. 6d. net the two. 

The first two volumes of this work were published some seven 
years ago. Ten thousand additional entries have now been made. 

“The work has no rival in English, and confers a boon on 
students of art, literature, and science.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, 1558-1642. By FELIX EMANUEL 
SCHELLING. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. | 

THE TUDOR DRAMA. A History of English National Drama 
to the Retirement of Ee By C. F. TUCKER BROOKE, 

crown 8vo, 


B.Litt. Oxon, Extra , 6s. net. 
THE LITERATURE OF ROCUERY. By F. W. CHANDLER. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. : 2 : . 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS. Being a Selection illustrating 
the History of French Poetry during the last 100 years. By 
FRANCIS YVON ECCLES. With an Introduction, Biographical 
and Critical Notices of the Writers represented, a Summary of 
Rules of French Versification, and a Commentary. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. nei. \ 
POETRY AND PROSE. By ADOLPHUS A. JACK. 6s. net. 

“The author has real power of thought and has seriously 
applied it to poetry, so that he is always saying striking things 
and things worth remembering.’’—Times ss 
ESSENTIALS OF POETRY. By WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 

12mo, 5s. net. 

“We have enjoyed reading Prof. Neilson’s book. It contains 
much spirit and accurate thinking, and evokes stimulating ideas 
on many of the poets criticised. Genuine lovers of poetry will not 
fail to find it interesting.’’-—Morning Post. 


BOOKS BY ARTHUR SYMONS. 
SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. A Series of Studies in Tempera- 


ment. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENCLISH POETRY. Demy 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC. A Book of Theory. Second 
Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


5s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND RELIGION. 

THE CLASSICAL PSYCHOLOCISTS. By BENJAMIN RAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Classical Moralists,’’ “ Modern Classical Philoso- 
phers.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Dr. Rand has sought, so far as is practical by means 
of selections, to present the history of psychology in the words of 
the great psychologists. Selections for this purpose have been 
made from the works of Aristotle, Plato, Zeno, Epicurus, Lucretius, 
Plotinus, Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Condillac, Hartley, Reid, Herbart, Beneke, Mill, Bain, Spencer, 
Lotze, Weber, Fechner, Helmholtz, Hering, Stumpf, Lipps, James, 
Lange, and Wundt. The aim has been to bring together such 
chapters from the writings of these great men as will best set forth 
the most essential features of their systems. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | , 7 
MODERN CLASSICAL PHILOSOPHERS. Selections illustrating 
Modern nee ORALIS Bruno to Spencer. Demy, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE CLASSICAL MORALISTS. Selections illustrating Ethics 
from Socrates to Martineau. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ECYPTIAN CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. By 
GEORGE A. REISNER. 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Reisner’s recent researches in Egypt have made a sensation 
amongst scholars, and this book contains important contributions 
to religious and historical knowledge. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ANCIENT ROME. By J. BENEDICT 
CARTER, Director of School of Classical Studies, Rome. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The author considers that Rome has always epitomized the 
world’s history, and therefore the history of the Religious life of 
Ancient Rome is not only interesting in itseif, but is typical of 
the evolving religious life of the human race. The period dealt 
with covers the earliest times of Rome down to the establish- 
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TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 

BELGIUM. The Land of Art, Ite History, Legends, Industry, 
and Modern Expansion. By W. E. GRIFFIS. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Dr. Griffis pre a clear and lucid account of Belgian history, 

and of the development of its art, literature, industry, together 

with a special description of some of the most famous objects of 

art to be seen there. He presents the history from the Belgian 

point of view. The book is fully illustrated, and should prove 

of distinct service to the increasing number of travellers who are 


visiting Belgium every year. 
ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. By Prof. JAMES SULLY, 
LL.D. Illustrated by P. NOEL BOXER. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TALES OF A GREEK ISLAND. By JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS. 
5s. net. IDlustrated. 
“The manner of their telling reflects the beauty of the island, 
and they are not quite like anything that I have read before.”— 


Punch. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT ECYPT. By PERCY E. 
NEWBERRY, M.A., and JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. By J. 


HOLLAND ROSE. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS BY A, G. BRADLEY. 
THE FICHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. New 
Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. New Edition. With 
50 Illustrations and Map. Demy &8vo, 5s. net 
a OF CANADA, 1763-1814. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
Ss. . net. 





POLITICS AND CONOMICS. 
INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL CURRENTS IN THE FAR EAST. 
By PAUL 8S. REINSCH. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

In his Preface the author says:—‘*The events of the more 
recent past, the rise of Japan, the great Chinese transformation, 
the nationalist movement throughout the Orient, have made us 
more generally conscious of the fact that the separate existence 
of the East and the West has come to an end, and that in pro- 
foundly influencing each other, they will both contribute their 
share in developing the all-human civilization of the future.” 
HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS: an Introduction to the Study of 

the Psychology of Politics. By GRAHAM WALLAS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. By GEORGE BINNEY 
DIBBLEE, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 
special reference to their influence on overproduction and 
unemployment. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“In an interesting and original fashion, he shows how the 
manufacturer, the middle-man, and the retailer, play each his 


HE in meeting demand.”’—Times. 
HE ENCLISH PATENTS OF MONOPOLY. By WILLIAM 
By RICHARD 


HYDE PRICE, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

COPYRICHT: ITS HISTORY AND LAW. 
ROGERS BOWKER, Editor Publishers’ Weekly (N.Y.). Large 
8vo, 21s. net. 

This work covers the entire history of copyright from its 
beginnings as natural right or as printers’ privileges, to the present 
law of copyright, general and literary, musical, dramatic, and 
artistic, with special reference to the American Code of 1909, and 
the British and Canadian measures of 1911. The procedure re- 
garding infringement, a tabular conspectus of copyright in all 
countries, and a bibliography of the subject conclude the work. 





ANTHOLOGIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. By THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., 
and H. SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 
Vol. I. HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. Vol. II. 
AND CUSTOMS. 
Demy 8vo, 6@ net each volume 

“‘A treasure-house of fa things.”—Daily Chronicle. 

IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDCE. y SIDNEY WATERLOW. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“*In Praise of Cambridge’ is full of interest, wit, and quaint 
surprise—a treat from beginning to end.”"—Irish Independent. 
IN PRAISE OF AUSTRALIA. By FLORENCE GAY. Demy 

8vo, 6s. net. 

“It was a happy idea to bring together these typical passages 
from Australian books and speeches.”—Standard. 

IN PRAISE OF EDINBURCH. By ROSALINE MASSON. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Who knows Edinburgh loves her, and who loves her will love 

this handsome book in her praise.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MANNERS 





OLOGY. 

DISTRIBUTION AND ORICIN OF LIFE IN AMERICA. By R. F. 
SCHARFF, Ph.D., B.Sc., Author of “‘ European Animals.” With 
21 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The author has certainly given us a book which is encyclo- 
peedic in its facts, suggestive in its inferences, and most valuable 
to all who seek information on one of the most fascinating pro- 
blems in the earth’s history.’’—Cambridge Review. 

OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOCY. By ARTHUR 
DENDY, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the University of 
London. Fully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“It may be doubted whether, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, a much better book for its purpose could be written to cover 
the same field . . no volume can tell everything on so large 
a subject, and Prof. Dendy writes with a good grasp of his subject 
and excellent sense of proportion. He is, moreover, lucid and 
easy to follow, while the illustrations are well chosen to help 
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the reader over difficult places without being so numerous as to 
obstruct his path.’’—Times. 
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general conscience of the community has decided that move- 
ment in the direction indicated is not only imposed upon 
us by circumstances, but by principle. It is possible, pro- 
bable even, that exception may be taken to certain features 
of the movement in question; men learn by their mistakes. 
But small truths may be insisted upon to the obscuring, or 
exclusion, of greater. That “men, in the last result, must 
own the empire of economic, as of physical, ‘law,’ ’’ is true. 
But this law is the foundation only; the ethical super- 
structure remains to be built. 

“ Aussi cette critique va-t-elle tomber sans fruits et se 
sécher comme un arbre brflé par la gelée d’avril. Il faut, 
pour servir les hommes, rejeter toute raison comme un bagage 


embarrassant, et s’élever sur les ailes de l’enthousiasme. Si 
l’on raisonne, on ne s’envolera jamais.” 








THE GREAT CHANGE IN CHINA. 
“China's Revolution, 1911-1912.” 


(Unwin. 145s. net.) 
“‘Men and Manners of Modern China.” 
J. MACGOWAN. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Epwin J. DINGLE. 


By the Rev. 


Tue Chinese Revolution of last year was like nothing that 
has ever happened in history, and Mr. Dingle is justly proud 
of his good fortune in being at Hankow during its most 
critical period. He was, moreover, a friend of the revolu- 
tionary general, Li Huan Hung, and had excellent opportu- 
nities of studying the Reform movement from within. The 
more the pity that he has not been able to make better 
use of them. Mr. Dingle knows and sympathises with 
China ; he is never satisfied with surface-views, and he likes 
to think a problem out for himself, and state it in his own 
usually not over-lucid words. An example is the chapter 
on the Szechuan Revolt, in which a most interesting view is 
put forward of the politics of Western China. With the 
antithesis between North and South in China everyone is 
familiar; but few understand that China has her Far- 
Western difficulty. In the Western provinces, from Burmah 
right away to the North, there is a vast ethnological garden, 
as Mr. Dingle calls it, of non-Chinese peoples, all of them 
more or less allied in race, and making up seven-tenths of 
the population. In these peoples, most of them hating 
Chinese ascendancy, untouched by modern progress, and 
remote from railways, Mr. Dingle sees the chief danger to 
the Chinese Republic. He throws a new light on much that 
has happened recently in the Far West of China, and ex- 
plains why China attaches such great importance to her 
Western frontiers in Tibet, and why Russian aggression in 
Mongolia has been so easy and so dangerous to China’s 
safety. That chapter is an example of Mr. Dingle at his 
best. Unfortunately, though he has an interesting and well- 
stored mind, he is incapable of telling a story, and to tell 
a plain story is—or should have been—the main object of 
this book. The two most remarkable events in the Civil 
War were the fall of Hanyang and the burning of Hankow. 
Hanyang was an almost impregnable position, and its fall, 
if it had not been neutralised by the capture of Nanking, 
might have meant the end of the armed revolution. We sit 
down to the book hungering for the facts, and are fed on 
& diet of adjectives and casual references to treachery and 
a quarrel between the Hunanese and Hupeh contingents in 
the garrison. There are few who will be able to follow the 
account of the military operations; and the very adjectival 
description of the burning of Hankow will puzzle those who 
did not know all about it before. But one horrible fact 
emerges from the description. The refugees from the burning 
city were refused admittance to the Concessions. ‘‘ The British 
bluejackets stationed at those exits told me that their hearts 
bled for the pitiful people, but their instructions were that 
none should come out.’’ The explanation given, that there 
were many looters in the flying crowd, seems miserably in- 
adequate as an excuse for this inhumanity. “ Hundreds must 
have run from gate to gate like rats in their holes, knowing 
that each moment the fire was encroaching ominously.” 
The political chapters of Mr. Dingle’s book are better 
done than the narrative of the fighting, and the copious 
extracts from Chinese documents, though they break the 
story annoyingly, increase the permanent value of the book. 
The great puzzle of the war is why Yuan-shi-Kai did not 
crush the revolutionaries at Wuchang, as he might easily 





have done after the fall of Hanyang. The counter-success 





of the revolutionaries at Nanking does not explain his 
inaction. The truth seems to be that in so far as the 
revolutionaries were pressing for reforms, they were 
breaking in an open door. Between a Republic and a 
Constitutional Monarchy there is not very much practical 
difference, and the republican form was preferred mainly 
because it marked the overthrow of the Manchu domination. 
Yuan-shi-Kai had no love for the Manchu Government, and 
he held by it as long as he did, mainly, we imagine, because 
he believed in a strong central government. Mr. Dingle, 
like other observers, does not conceal his distrust of Yuan, 
who is accused of acquiescing in the Republic as the surest 
means to his own military domination. But, on the whole, 
the evidence is in favor of Yuan’s honesty. The memory 
of the Taiping Rebellion had eaten into the minds of the 
people. As Yuan wrote to Li early in the course of the 
rising, “whether the one side or the other succeeds, it is 
the Chinese that must foot the bill.’”’ At any rate, when an 
honorable and a dishonorable motive will fit the facts equally 
well, it is safer to take the first, and if that be so, Yuan 
has the best title to the position of first President of the 
Chinese Republic. 

“Men and Manners of Moderti China”’ is a singularly 
illuminating book. Its author, Dr. Macgowan, is a mission- 
ary, and the fact colors some of his chapters. In several 
places he longs for the conversion of China to Christianity 
as the chief hope for the future. If all the Christian Powers 
were in fact Christian in their policy, there would be many 
events less unlikely. The Chinese Court was once nearly 
converted, and so might its Government be again; for of 
religious, as distinguished from racial or social, bigotry 
there is very little in China, and that little somewhat dis- 
reputable. But the book is in no sense propagandist. It is 
a collection of essays on the life of the people, on their 
land laws and their philosophy of government, on their 
religion and their superstitions, on their plays, on their 
home life and their books. Of politics in the ordinary sense 
there is none, except for a few somewhat hasty allusions in 
the last chapter ; but we cannot imagine a better introduction 
than this book to Chinese affairs. The author tells us just 
those things about China that no one needs telling about 
his own country—what a country road is like or a city street, 
how the people live, what amuses them, how their minds 
work, what are their fine qualities, and what their faults. 
He has humor and a fund of apt stories, and he never 
makes a general statement without a particular instance to 
support it. He writes in an agreeable style, sensitive without 
affectation. 





THE ARAB OF TUNIS. 


‘‘Pountains in the Sand: Rambles Among the Oases of 
Tunisia.” By NorMAN Dovauas. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In “Siren Land,” a book about the neighborhood of Capri, 
Mr. Norman Douglas has already given us a remarkable 
example of topographical literature. In that book he pre- 
sented, with rare imagination, the feeling of a place in the 
atmosphere of which he had soaked himself, which particu- 
larly lent itself to reflections upon the Latin and Italian 
antiquities familiar to him ; and the whole was flavored with 
the masculine wisdom and humor of a man who has acquired 
the one and nourished the other in many countries. In his 
new task he makes evident the same high qualities. There is 
not quite the same absorbing realisation of place as there 
was in the earlier volume, for in that he was treating in- 
tensively the charms of a small region where he had lived ; 
here he is giving more fleeting impressions of several places 
where his stay was comparatively short. He does not present 
exhaustively the character and moods of a Tunisian oasis ; 
he does not turn it inside out for us; he dwells simply upon 
a few impressions which it aroused in him, a few experiences 
it afforded, a few reflections it suggesfed. But these impres- 
sions are more valuable than those of the “impressionable ” 
tourist. When he writes of the Mohammedanism of the 
Arabs, it should be remembered that he has lived and 
travelled among Mohammedans in India and Asia Minor. 
When he speaks of the antiquities of this Carthaginian 
hinterland, it is with the suggestiveness of a man whose 
mind is well stored with the ancient history and literature 
of the Mediterranean countries. 

Mr. Douglas writes in a style by no means lacking in color. 
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Pitman’s Early Autumn Books. 
Complete Autumn List Post Free. 


FLEET STREET IN SEVEN 
CENTURIES. 
Being a History of the growth of London beyond the 
Walls into the Western Liberty and of Fleet Street to 
our time. 

By WALTER GEORGE BELL. With a Foreword by 
Sirk WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, Bart. Forty-six illustra- 
tions; drawings by T. R. Way, HaNnsLip FLETCHER, 
R. ANNING BELL, T. E. KNIGHTLEY; reproductions 
of old prints, original documents, maps, and photo- 
graphs. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 620 pp. 

158. net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 
RIVIERA. The Record of a leisurely tour in Liguria, 
By FREDERIC LEES, Author of “A Summer in 
Touraine.’’ With frontispiece in colour by EpitTH 8. 
LEEs, and 60 photographic illustrations by the 
Author, and a map. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 78. 6d. net. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF WELSH 
NONCONFORMITY., An impartial investigation, 
By VIATOR CAMBRENSIS. Demy 8vo. 18. net. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE WELSH 


CHURCH BILL. 
By J. FOVARGUE BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Case 
Against Welsh Disendowment.’’ Cr. 8vo. 18. net. 


FAMOUS SPEECHES (Second Series), 
From Lord Macaulay to Lord Rosebery. 

Selected and Edited, with Introductory Notes, by 
HERBERT PAUL, Editor of “ Famous Speeches” 
(First Series), &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 320 pp. 

78. 6d. net. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


With chapters on Rhodesia and the Native Territories 
of the High Commission. 

By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, sometime Editor of 
“The Johannesburg Star.’’ 20 full-page illustrations, 
map. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 78. 6d. net. 

Uniform with Volumes on AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CANADA 
and THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, in PITMAN'S 
“ALL RED” SERIES, 


JOHN PYM. 
By C. E. WADE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With 
frontispiece and facsimile. In demy 8vo, cioth gilt, 
gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 













































































THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
A Study of the mental and spiritual development of 
the novelist. 

By CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top. _ 58. net. 


FRENCH PROSE WRITERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
An Advanced French Reader. With Biographical 
and Critical Notices in French, and Literary 
and Bibliographical Notes in English, By VICTOR 
LEULIETTE, B.-és-L., A.K.C. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 350 pages. 3s. net. 
fhe Nation says:—‘‘The book is on the whole the best 
advanced French Reader we know. It is certain to give 
students a heightened appreciation, not only of the flexibility 
and resources of the French language, but of the wealth and 


fascination of French thought and of the French outlook upon 
the world.” 





~A thrilling new Novel of the Virginian mountains, full of colour, — 
vitality, and life, and commanding in scope and originality. 
THE UNDER TRAIL. Illustrated. 6s. 

By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 

‘* Effective use is made of all the great emotions that move 
the human heart, and the reader who is fond of the unusual, 
and likes being thrilled, will not willingly lay down the 
volume till the last page has been turned. The writer is no 
mere sensation-monger, and her book will be enjoyed by all 
who can appreciate good literary craftsmanship.”—Scoteman. 

THE BRIGHTEST AND MERRIEST FICTION SUCCESS. 

Illustrated. 3s, 6d, net, 
THE PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH. 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 

Original in plot—bright and merry in spirit—full of kindly 
humour in style and incident—amusing experiences and 
ludicrous situations. Susan—bright, breezy and philosophical 


A BOOK TO READ AND RECOMMEND. 
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HYGIENE FOR HEALTH 
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By C. W. HUTT, M.A. B.C., D.P.H., Senior School Doctor, 
Brighton Education Committee. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Inland Postage 4d. 

The book, which is fully illustrated, comprises in one volume 
information which up to the present has had to be sought in several 
text-books, and it may safely be said that the essentials of the various 
branches of knowledge required fer the work will be found in its 
pages. 

Dr. Hutt’s book follows closely the Syllabus of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Examinations, which are recognised as qualifications for 
appointments by Government Departments and Municipal Authorities, 
and it should, therefore, be of peculiar value to those who think of 
taking up positions in public work. 


WAR AND THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 


Studies in International Law. By A. PEARCE HIGGINS, M.A., 

LL.D., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law Lecturer on Public 

International Law at the Royal Naval War College. With an Intro- 

ductory Note by Rt. Hon. ARTHUR COHEN, K.C. Demy 86vo. 

Cloth. 5s. net. Inland Postage 4d. 
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ABBE SIEYES 


An Essay in the Politics of the French Revolution. By Professor 
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a Photogravure Portrait of the Abbé Sieyés. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Inland Postage 4d. 

CONTENTS: Sieyés before the Revolution—The Attack on the 
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He is far from indifferent to rhythmic effects and finely 
balanced sentences. But he is not to be led away by “ fine 
writing ’’ any more than he is to be betrayed into facile 
reflections which the sense of strangeness too often induces. 
In these respects, one cannot but contrast him with Mr. 
Hichens, who, in “The Garden of Allah,” saw the desert, 
not so much emotionally as under a halo of perpetual 
romance ; who read poetical imagination into every uncouth 
wail of the Arab ; and brought back from the desert, not an 
authentic record, but himself expressed in just such a miasma 
of rhythmical sentences as those in which he expressed him- 
self in books on Egypt and Jerusalem. 

Now, Mr. Douglas shuns this sort of falsity. He is 
singularly open to beautiful, strange, or uncouth effects of 
cities and landscapes ; he rejoices without shame in memories 
of moments engraved upon the mind; he describes in rich 
language the charms of oases—towns and villages nestling 
under palms, the “ gem-like patches of waterless, shimmer- 
ing sand,” the kingfishers, “in arrowy flight, or poised, like 
a flame of blue, over the still pools,’ the fruit trees and the 
profusion of white blossoms, fluttering in the breeze. Mr. 
Douglas is fully alive to the luxuriant charm of the oasis, 
to the gracefulness of the Arab burnous, to the desolation 
of the great spaces of the desert, to the sequence of the ages 
which have wrought their worst on this backward land. But 
he does not see everything couleur de rose. Matter-of-fact 
counts for him supremely. He knows that the burnous, the 
typical garment of the Arab, is “the epitome of Arab in- 
efficiency.’’ He is not one of those sentimental travellers 
who, in moments of holiday leisure, dilate on the charms 
of inefficiency. ‘‘ Nothing is a fitter commentary,” he says, 
“on the medievalism which deplores the building of rail- 
ways into the desert than facts like that of the plain of 
Maknassy—a sterile tract up to a few years ago—which is 
now covered, for a distance of sixty kilometres, by olive 
groves.” Nor is he under any delusion as to the character 
of the “ picturesque” decadent Arabs of the towns. 

“That witchery of Orientalism, with its immemorial 
customs, its wondrous hues of earth and sky—it exists, chiefly, 
for the delectation of hyperborean dreamers. The desert life 
and those many-tinted, mouldering cities have their charms, but 
the misery at intermediate, places like Gapsa (and there are 
hundreds of them) is too great, too irremediable to be otherwise 
than an eyesore. They have not solved the problem of: the 
simple life, these shivering blear-eyed folk. Their daily routine 
is the height of discomfort; they are always ailing in health, 
often from that disease of which they plaintively declare that 
‘ whoever has not had it cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
and which, unlike ourselves, they contract by their patriarchal 
habit of eating and drinking out of a common dish. They die 
like flies. Naturally enough, for it is not too much to say of 
the poorer classes, that they eat dirt, and that only once a 
day. A fresh shirt in the year is their whole tailor’s bill; two 
or three sous a day will feed them; sunshine and the stone 


floor of a mosque or coffee-house by night is all they ask for, 
and more than they sometimes get.” 


He sees these backward inhabitants of the Tunisian 
towns as the product of centuries of misgovernment and an 
unfortunate religion. “There is nothing like systematic 
misgovernment for degrading mankind.” “ The climate, and 
then their religion, have made them hard and incurious; 
it is a land of uncompromising masculinity. The softer 
element—thanks to the Koran—has become non-existent ; 
and you will look in vain for the creative-feminine, for those 
intermediate types of ambiguous, submerged sexuality, the 
constructive poets and dreamers, the men of imagination and 
women of will, that give to good society in the North its 
sweetness and chatoyance.” Perhaps he attributes too 
much to the Koran, too little to the climate, misgovern- 
ment, and an unhappy mixture of races. The Arabs of 
Arabia have had both Koran and desert; but, if we are to 
believe Mr. Doughty and many other witnesses, they have 
retained their finer qualities in spite of both. But Mr. 
Doughty, who is no untravelled amateur and no sentimental- 
ist, has, at the same time, little affection for “ progress or 
culture.”’ Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, who is also 
neither amateur nor sentimentalist, and yet, in his way, 
is as much a romanticist as Mr. Doughty (we use the term de- 
liberately), has that sort of hard-headedness which makes him, 
with full consciousness of the issues, an admirer of Anglo- 
Saxon efficiency, an apologist even of so-called Anglo-Saxon 
“hypocrisy,” an advocate of “that capacity of reflection, of 
forming suggestive and fruitful concepts, which lies at the 
bottom of every kind of progress or culture,” which, in his 





opinion, has been “sucked out” of the Tunisian Arab “by 
the sun and by Mahomet’s teaching.” He will not attribute 


the defects of the Arab to the desert. His last words are 
“the evils which now afflict Northern Africa, its physical 
abandonment, its social and economical decay, are the work 
of that ideal Arab, the man of Mecca. Mahomet is the desert- 
maker.’’ Those who have studied the social influence of 
Mohammedanism in Turkey, in Egypt, and in Persia, will 
find it hard to disagree with him ; and, to counter his argu- 
ments, they must themselves argue from exceptions. 

He admits that the French régime has been slightly 
beneficial to Tunisia—it could hardly have been otherwise, 
He approves of the railways and the phosphate mines, and 
states, with ironical disinterestedness, the case of the Phos- 
phate Company’s officials, who have bribed the Press, cor- 
rupted informers, disregarded the native, and incidentally 
improved the country. “ That’s sound—that’s military,” says 
the clear-headed and frank engineer. ‘One cannot afford 
to be sentimental in this country.”” Mr. Douglas himself is 
no friend to administrative sentiment, but he has no high 
opinion of the French ability in colonisation. He condemns 
the habit of sending boy-thieves to prison as whole-heartedly 
as he laughs at their policy of “ pacific penetration.” The 
natives acquiesce when they “recognise their masters” (a 
touch of Anglo-India here, but perhaps justified!). He com- 
plains, for instance, that the French officials have neglected 
to purify the waters of Gapsa, as they could have done by 
the method of “suaviter in modo,” if not by a display of 
force. The civil servants do not attempt to make themselves 
“at home” in the country; and, so far as settlement is 
concerned, there are only eight or nine hundreds of French- 
men “drowned in an ocean of Arabs.” ‘The Americans 
knew better,” says a young ex-farmer, in criticism of his 
country’s methods, “ when they cleared out the Red-skins!” 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Douglas devotes 
himself to politics, or that he professes to be a critic of 
politics. He is an observer of all things human that come 
across his path, and he writes with disinterested curiosity. 
His book abounds in delightful thumb-nail sketches of per- 
sons, in snatches of conversation, in critical description of 
beautiful and desolate scenes, in recollections of the ancient 
history of this ancient land. It is the best sort of travel- 
book, in that it combines the expression of an imaginative 
and virile personality with a reliable record of the country, 
the towns, and the people. 





CHARLES THE FIRST’S WIFE. 


‘‘Henrietta Maria.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By HENRIETTA HAYNES. (Methuen. 


In his sixth lecture on ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
delivered seventy-two years ago, with Cromwell for chief 
theme, Thomas Carlyle inaugurated the revision, still in 
progress, of the story of the Great Rebellion. The authoress 
of this erudite and conscientious work revises the common 
conception of Queen Henrietta Maria, the scélérate of the 
Cromwellians, as Cromwell himself was the scélérat of 
Henrietta and her husband. As the result partly of her 
original researches, partly of her predecessors’ labors 
(copiously acknowledged), her portrait of Charles’s wife may 
be regarded as final. If there be a defect in the execution, 
it is in an occasional tendency to linger among subsidiary 
details, to the detriment of the general effect. The essential 
facts are all there, but not always as well massed as they 
might be in order that the determining motives in the 
drama should appear in full relief. One must adapt oneself 
to the état d’dme of the period. Only by an effort of the 
historical imagination may one realise the spell of the 
seventeeth-century royalist’s religio-romantic idea of king- 
hood, and its logically associated notion of the Divine-right 
monarch’s absolution from moral obligations binding upon 
mere mortals. Only by a like effort may one realise the 
intensity of the popular horror and dread of Popery. At 
Henrietta’s marriage, less than forty years had gone since 
the Armada sailed past Plymouth with its armed hosts, 
its inquisitor monks, and its torturing tools for the conversion 
of the heretic islanders. For in England there still was 
a considerable Papal minority, dreaming of a return of the 
entire nation to the Roman fold. To win the friendship of 
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HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
By CARO LLOYD. 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

“English readers who desire to understand the deeper currents 
of recent reform movements in America, cannot learn so much 
from any other single book as from this biography, and they will 
have the added pleasure of making acquaintance with one whom 
they will be glad to have met.”—Mr. J. A. Hopson in the 
Manchester Guardian, 


WOODROW WILSON, His Career, his States- 


manship and his Public Policies 
By HESTER E. HOSFORD. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


“He is that embodiment of sound, progressive policy, ‘a Con- 
servative with a move on.’ ’’—Manchester Courier. 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


By — PERKINS GILMAN. With New Introduction. 
3s. 6d. net. 
A study of the economic relation between men and women as 4 
factor in social evolution. 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN VIRGINIA, 
1864-1865 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D:, Adjt. and Bvt.-Major 
N.Y.S. Vols., author of “ Abraham Lincoln,” &c. 8vo, Cloth 
extra. 3s. 6d. net. 
The prison experiences of a young Northern Officer during the 
American War of Secession. 
“It is the sort of book that brings home to us more than any 
amount of fine writing or moralising can do, one aspect of the 
grim realities of war.’’—Globe. 


LOVE AND ETHICS 


By ELLEN KEY. Is. net. 
“Ellen Key deals frankly with sex problems with the finest 
courage and purity of mind.’’—Review of Reviews. 


IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE 


By ALGOT LANGE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This astounding story of adventure is told naturally, simply, 
in a monotone, as it were. No book of travels published this 
many years ee so fully the true thrill of danger in dark 
places.”—Daily News. 








ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND 
PRACTICE IN BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA 


By MAURICE JASTROW. Illustrated. 9s. net. 
“Professor Jastrow’s book is one which it is almost an im- 
pertinence to praise; we can only give it the heartiest commen- 
dation, and hope that it will be widely read.”— Westminster Gazette. 


IRISH FOLK HISTORY PLAYS 


By LADY GREGORY. 2 vols. 5s. net each volume. 
“Lady Gregory surpasses the others in the quality of her 
comedy; not that she is more comic, but that she is more com- 
prehensively true to life.’’—Nation. 


CHINESE FAIRY TALES 5s. net 


By ADELE M. FIELDE. Illustrated by Chinese artists. 

**Nowhere do the essential characteristics of a nation come out 
so clearly as in its folk-tales, and those before us are especially 
interesting, because they are the product of the uncontaminated 
Chinese mind. They are told by people who had never learned 
to read and had never been brought in contact with Western 
ideas, and they reveal a good deal of what the real Chinaman 
thinks.’’—Globe. 
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THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS 6s. 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER. 
PALMERS GREEN 6s. 


By STEWART CAVEN. 


THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE 6s: 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, Author of “The Rosary.” 
Illustrated. 
‘Mrs. Barclay writes, if you think of it, with an intuition which 
is nothing short of genius.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WHO ? 6s. 
By ELIZABETH KENT. With frontispiece. 


THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE 


By F. F. PERRY. With Frontispiece. 


2s. net 
(Mauve Library.) 


THE LOVERS OF SANNA 2s. net 
By M. 8. CUTTING. With Frontispiece. 
THE MISSION OF VICTORIA 
WILHELMINA 2s. net 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 


By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d’ Académie, 
Author of ‘ Viscount Dundee,’ ‘ Kirkcaldy of Grange,’ &e. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 

10s. 6d. net. 

Students of Scottish history will find in this book a store- 
house of new information. Mr. Barbé has gathered into an 
interesting volume the results of much research along unfre- 
quented ways. In all, there are some twenty studies, all of 
which will repay the reading, and will form together a valuable 
addition to the literature of Scottish history. 








THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 
NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back, 
2s. net. 


This well-known study of the history and development of the 
democratic movement is now re-issued in new form. Dr. Rose 
dwells less on the politicians who figure largely in Parlia- 
mentary anrals than on the efforts of humbler individuals, 
who stirred up the artisans of England to action which finally 
compelled responsible statesmen to listen to their demands. 


TILLAGE, TRADE, AND INVENTION 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The aim of this book is to give a simple account of the land 
and of those who worked it; of the towns and their trade; 
of our industries and their expansion; and of the different 
opinions which men of the past have held upon the constantly 
recurring problems of land, labour, and industrial enterprise. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CEOLOCY 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown, South Africa. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Geology from a South African standpoint, a subject of wide 
and growing importance. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, 

Recognised Teacher of Public Reading and Speaking to 
the University of Glasgow, Lecturer on Elocution in 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, &c. 

Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this book an attempt is made to put before the student 
of the art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest 
way, the common-sense principles on which the art is based. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Its Philosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Super-crown 8vo, 6s. 
This résumé of philosophic principles and review of the 
development of Scientific Method should be found invaluable 


by all who are interested in the methodical procedure of 
scientific investigation. 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL ECONOMY 


Translated from the French of PAUL DE VUYST, 
Chief Inspector of Agriculture in the Department of 
Agriculture, Belgium. 

Demy 8vo, art boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a notable book by M. Paul de Vuyst, 
which obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 
the best essay upon the means of improving the moral, intel- 

lectual, and physical condition of the working classes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANCUACE 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. 
(Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Melbourne. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“This, the best, and in some respects the only book on the 
subject fills the gap that has existed ever since the 


study began to be taken seriously in England.’’—Cambridge 
eview. 
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this Papal minority was the set purpose of Cardinal 
Richelieu, harassed as he was by the Franco-Spanish 
quarrel and the intrigues of Anne of Austria, who cared 
more for Spain than for her adopted land. So the Cardinal 
resolved that by her marriage with the young English King 
(whose Spanish adventure had luckily come to nothing) Hen- 
rietta, the fervent Catholic, the beautiful and fascinating 
daughter of Henry of Navarre, must become the instrument 
of his designs upon Catholic England. 

In many an interesting passage our authoress paints the 
married life of Charles and Henrietta in an engaging light, 
a life of happiness rare in marriages for reasons of State, 
a life beautiful and faithful to its tragical end. At the 
start it was otherwise. There were violent scenes, on the 
wife’s part floods of tears, haughty reserve on the husband’s, 
and poor Henrietta was the most miserable young woman 
in the world. Her ‘‘ Court,’’ brought from France—about 
a hundred in all, counting chamberlains, almoners, ladies- 
in-waiting, father confessors, and parasitical personages of 
various sorts—was the cause of the trouble. As Charles 
complained, it came between him and his wife. It was a 
State within the State, and Richelieu’s spies were at home 
in it. It despised the barbarous Puritanical natives of the 
country. Its introduction was the first of a series of tactless 
mistakes, of which the youthful wife’s religious performance 
on the scene of old-time Catholic martyrdoms at Tyburn 
was one of the worst. The escapade alarmed Charles and 
roused the indignation of Protestant London. London was 
alarmed when Henrictta’s fine new chapel became “a 
refuge for Jesuits and violators of the penal laws.’’ In fact, 
there was a fashionable run upon the ‘‘ Popish”’ chapel, 
and Henrietta’s Capuchin monks were growing popular 
among the London poor. At the same time, Charles, in 
cautious accordance with secret stipulations in his marriage 
treaty, was winking at breaches of the law he had sworn to 
uphold. It was a sin for which a more tolerant age would 
have forgiven him. 

But these developments, all of them well described by 
our authoress, took place after Charles’s expulsion, bag and 
baggage, of the ‘‘Court’’ above-mentioned. Then it was that 
the ideal, enduring affection between Henrietta and her 
husband declared itself, to ripen at last into the irresolute 
monarch’s submission to the strong-willed queen, and on her 
part, in the days of disaster, into a heroism of which few 
companions of her light-hearted youth would have judged her 
capable. Henrietta’s part in the final acts of the drama was 
tragical in the true sense ; her highest and best self wrought 
her evil fate; her solf-sacrifice led Charles to his ruin. In 
Charles there was nothing heroic, save the reposeful dignity 
of his ending. All through the stern conflict between the old 
order and the new, the heroic part was the queen’s, not the 
king’s. It was the heroic in her that braved the privations, 
the obloquy, the betrayals of her years of personal solicita- 
tions at foreign Courts, and that wrung hard cash (not much 
of it, however) from a close-fisted Pope—heroically laboring, 
and wholly unconscious of the terrible truth that the greater 
her success the swifter would be her husband’s path to 
‘* martyrdom ”’ at Whitehall. In our authoress’s excellent 
statement of the tortuous bargainings that resulted in 
Charles’s surrender to the Papal terms, nothing is more 
striking than this insensibility of the heroine and the king to 
realities, and the Pope’s and Mazarin’s keen perception of 
them. There is genuine pathos in the account of the last 
parting between Charles and Henrietta; of her reception of 
the news of his death ; and, most of all, in the description of 
Chaillot Convent, which she founded, and where many of 
her last days were spent in resignation and peace. 





A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


“Shakespeare: A Study.” 
5s. net.) 


By DARRELL Ficeis. (Dent. 


Or late years the academic hedge of orthodoxy with 
which learned professors have surrounded Shake- 
speare’s image has been broken through, and daring 
spirits have been seen hastily investing the poet’s 
bust with habiliments of their own fancy. It is good 
that the smooth and formal statue of the Victorian imagina- 
tion should be subjected to the test of the iconoclastic 





hammers, and Mr. Figgis has succeeded in keeping the 
mean between familiarity and adoration. We are also with 
him in the leading argument of his introduction, viz., that 
“there has probably been no time so favorable as the present 
for a study of Shakespeare’s art’’; but he omits, strangely 
enough, to say that if this be so, it is due to the investiga- 
tions of a host of brilliant Shakesperean scholars and 
to much recent research. After explaining to us the 


inevitable limitations of his great predecessors, such 
as Samuel Johnson, Coleridge, MHazlitt, and Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Figgis modestly dddresses himself to the 


task of illuminating our darkness. His sixty pages 
on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Life’’ are a creditable digest of the 
discoveries amassed by the biographers, from Rowe to 
Sir Sidney Lee; but Mr. Figgis would have impressed 
us more had he ‘‘ conveyed’’ some actual Elizabethan 
atmosphere from the pages of C. T. Elton’s study of 
Shakespeare’s family and friends. Chapter III., “ His 
Stage,’’ is the most valuable in the book, not because it is 
original, but precisely because Mr. Figgis has happily illus- 
trated the researches of Messrs. Fleay, Albright, Archer, 
and Reynolds on the working conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage, by reference to scenes more or less misunderstood 
in “Romeo and Juliet,’’ “The Merchant of Venice,” and 
“ Julius Cesar.” He brings out well that it is by the use 
of the two stages—the inner and outer—that Shakespeare’s 
action passes so flowingly and swiftly from interior to exterior 
scenes, through all the ramifications of his lengthy plots. 
But it is characteristic of Mr. Figgis’s own modesty that 
while he presents us proudly with a drawing of “the stage 
of the ‘Globe,’’’ lettered, “Conceived by Darrell Figgis,” 
he should dismiss the “ total or general claim to accuracy ” 
of the famous De Witt sketch of the “Swan” Theatre in 
1596 ! 

Similarly, we find Mr. Figgis putting Coleridge in 
his place in Chapter IV., for his remark, “no work 
of genius dares want its appropriate form.” This, 
says Mr. Figgis, patronisingly, “is somewhat too para- 
doxically stated to be of eventual value. It is suggestive 
and indicative rather than radical ; for all that, the sugges- 
tion proclaims him as one who had an eye to see withal.”’ 
After this, Mr. Figgis’s variations on Dr. Bradley’s views 
in his “ Shakespearean Tragedy” may be studied with dis- 
tinct relief that he has cast the mantle of his approval 
over the learned doctor’s arguments. ‘To those familiar 
with Dr. Bradley’s work, I need scarcely express my in- 
debtedness to his pellucid thinking on this whole matter, 
though, in fairness to myself, I am obliged to insist on my 
independent point of view.” Mr. Figgis’s independence 
resembles that of a politician who criticises details of his 
leader’s policy and then votes with the “Ayes’’ in the 
Lobby. His remarks on Shakespeare’s art, in Chapter V., 
contain some excellent passages, such as when he says, 
“often it is evident that a violence of monologue or dialogue 
has a certain business to achieve in the mind of the spec- 
tator over and above its use as an expression of character,” 
and his illustrations of dramatic expression from scenes in 
“ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” and other plays, are also apt 
and well judged. Mr. Figgis is indeed at his best 
when he sticks close to his text, and at his 
worst when he gencralises. In Chapter VI., ‘“‘ His 
Thought,” he is sensible and shrewd in his arguments as 
to “The Divinity beyond the action”’ in the later Shake- 
spearean tragedy, and, though our author is under obliga- 
tion here, we fancy, to Dr. Bradley and other savants, we 
do not grudge him his special laurel. 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 


“*Caviare.” By GRANT Ricnarps. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
‘‘Windyridge.” By W. Ritey. (Jenkins. 6s.) 


“Walserine.” By MARGUERITE Avupoux. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 
“QOavrare”’ is rightly named. The narrative of the lucky 


flukes in speculation made by the hero, the Hon. Charles 
Caerleon, of his tastes in dress, cookery, and fashionable 
hotels, of his prudent courtship of Miss Alice Gorham, a 
millionaire’s daughter, of his coup in Wall Street, &c., 
will appeal to the class which consumes that deli- 
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Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 

Catalogue E 106 sent post free. 
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Messrs. Longmans «Co's List 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
AS PHILOSOPHER AND THINKER. 


A Collection of the more Important and Interest- 
ing Passages in his Non-spolitical Writings, 
Speeches, and Acdresses, 1879 to 1912. 


Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT (Mr. 
Balfour’s Private Secretary). With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is to be hoped that this volume, a not unworthy record of the 
Odyssey of a keen and unresting intelligence, will be read by many 
and duly pondered. There is hardly a line in it which has not its 
own incidental fieotnees, and it should help all its possessors to 
avoid thinking lightly even of little things.”—Morning Post. 








Prof. Schafer’s British Association Address. 
LIFE : ITS NATURE, ORIGIN, AND 
MAINTENANCE. 

By E. A. SCHAFER, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


8vo. Paper covers. 1s. net. [Next Week. 
*.* This is the only Edition authorised by Professor Schafer. 


ROYAL GARDENS. 
By CYRIL WARD, B.A, 


Member of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art, Manchester. 

LaRGB PaPBR EDITION, limited to 250 copies, in Royal 4to (134 by 

92 ins.), TWO GUINEAS net. 
Ordinary Edition in Demy 4to (113 by 84 ins.), 168. net. 
This is illustrated with 32 full-page reproductions from original 
water-colour drawings, and contains not only the artist’s notes on 
the various gardens, but, in the case of six of the gardens, special 
articles written by the head gardeners. The gardens that are 
illustrated are as follow: Norman Tower Garden, Windsor; Bagshot 
Park; Hampton Court; Osborne; Marlborough House; Kensington 
Palace; Holyrood; Claremont; Sandringham. 
*,* Prospectus and Coloured Plate sent on application. 


Men, Women, “nd Minxes. (Reprinted Papers.) 
By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 
CONTENTS.—French and English Minxes—Pitfalls for Collectors— 
Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man—The Fairchild Family and their 
Creator—A Granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montague—Rousseau’s 
Ideal Household—Morals and Manners in Richardson—Art in Country 

Inns and Lodging-Houses, &c. 


MR. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOK ON GOLF. 

The New Book of Golf. Sdited by HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. With Contributions from Mrs. ROSS (née Miss 
MAY HEZLET), A. C. M. CROOME, BERNARD DARWIN, J. 
SHERLOCK, and C. K. HUTCHISON. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nezt. 











NEW BOOK BY DR. NEVILLE FIGGIS. 
Civilisation at the Cross Roads. Four Lec- 
tures given before Harvard University in 1911. By JOHN NEVILLE 
FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“This book should be on the shelves of every educated man, and 
especially in every clerical library.”—Church Times. 

Life of William Edward Collins, D.D., 
late Bishop of Gibraltar. By the REV, A. J. 
MASON, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait. 8vo. 6s. net. 

[On Monday nezt. 


The Word and the World : Pastoral 


Studies for the Modern Preacher. Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology delivered in King’s College, London, 1912. 
By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D., Canon and Precentor of 
Lincoln. With Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 





Episcopacy and Unity: An Historical Enquiry 
into the relations between the Church of England and the Non- 
Episcopal Churches at Home and Abroad, from the Reformation 
to the Repeal of the Occasional Conformity Act. By the Rev. H. A 
WILSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. SKetches of Convent Life. By_ the 
Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8.J. With Portrait and other [llus- 
trations. 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nezt, 


The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. By the Author of “ The Great Law.” 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The kernel of the book may be said to lie in the chapter on The 
Mystic Christ, which deals with the stages on the Path of Holiness 
symbolized by the Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Death 
and Resurrection, and the Ascension in the Gospel Story. 





The House of Peace. By MICHAEL WOOD, 
With a collotype reproduction of Watt’s “Hope.” Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

This book, cast in the form of a story, is intended to illustrate the 
fact that the spiritual forces of the world are the ultimate rulers of 
matter, that the “things unseen” govern the “things seen.” It is 
designed to show that intercessory and contemplative prayer is 
real and active force of great potency. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Complete List Sent on Application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN 6 Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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cacy as an appetiser during a six-course dinner. The fas- 
tidious may charge against the novel that it smells a little 
too much of money-making and after-dinner cigars; but 
the critic will reply that the author’s deliberate touch raises 
it above the ruck of materialistic novels, and that it has 
a definite value as a cool record of a worldling’s philosophy 
and chase after pleasure. While most of the gambling 
scenes at Monte Carlo are etched in with a pleasingly crisp 
sureness, Mr. Grant Richards is at his happiest in describing 
his hero’s encounters with the florid American financier, Mr. 
Gorham, and with the cautious stockbroker, Mr. Cupper. 
In New York the Honorable Charles makes a million pounds 
profit on a lucky gamble in Michigan and Illinois. It would 
be hypercritical to object that, not only is this a fluke, but that 
the tip on which Charles acts comes to him from a French girl 
whom he has chivalrously befriended in a Paris restaurant. 
The author has indeed seasoned his worldly salad with a 
romantic dressing; but in this he is only following 
Balzac, who would have delighted in the situation developed 
by Mr. Richards, when the astute Mr. Gorham is kidnapped 
in Paris by a rival group of financiers, and his control over 
Michigan and Illinois stock is broken, leaving him a bank- 
rupt. It is Charles’s luck to stumble on the information 
that leaves him over a million to the gocd, after two days’ 
speculation in New York. It is to his credit that he should 
lay his million—or most of it—at the feet of his prospective 
father-in-law, and then settle down to married bliss. 

The first book of a new publisher attracts attention 
as an augury, and from “ Windyridge’’ we may argue 
that Mr. Jenkins’s barque will catch and retain the 
favoring breezes of popularity. It is not given to the 
majority to win their way against wind and tide; the 
happiest publisher is certainly he who gains the middle 
of the descending stream. The author of ‘‘ Windyridge,”’ 
has a simple recipe of interweaving many strands of senti- 
ment with the short and simple annals of the poor. 
Sentiment is always popular with our public, and 
Mr. Riley’s heroine, Miss Holden, a lady from London, 
who takes up her abode in a small cottage in a bleak 
Yorkshire hamlet, has only to strike the native rock with 
her wand, and the waters of emotionalism gush out in 
amazing volume. Most of her people sing, to the old 
refreshing tune, of life’s blessings and life’s unutterable 
sorrows. Everybody whom she comes across—the old cottage 
lady, Mrs. Hubbard, the honest farmer, Mr. Reuben Good- 
enough, the lonely squire, the village wives, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. Treffit—hastens to seek her con- 
fidence and refresh his or her wounded spirit with the 
platitudinous balm she dispenses. The heroine varies her 
réle of ministering angel with that of photographer to the 
shrewd rustics who display so artlessly the mind of 
Arcadia, and as a contrast to their homespun speech 
we have the banter of the cynic on women, and much 
pleasing prattle concerning the inner self of the heroine of 
thirty-six. Altogether ‘“ Windyridge” is a book that should 
give genuine pleasure to tens of thousands of people who 
have a taste for literary negus. 

The stories of Margaret Audoux here translated by 
Mr. Raphael, with the original French appended, are 
distinguished by calmness, clearness, and simplicity. Many 
people will think that there is “nothing in them,” and it 
may be, indeed, necessary for them to examine the original 
before they see their error. In the English, the justness of 
the writer’s observation is a little blurred by the less dis- 
tinct and less chiselled language. Perhaps, for this reason, 
the translator has not printed the versions face to face, a 
plan which would expose, at a glance, his difficulties and 
inevitable deficiencies. Propriety also calls for its foolish 
sacrifices, as one may see in the last page of ‘“ The Foals,”’ 
which is destroyed in artistic interest by our squeamishness 
over such words as “hanches” and “croupe.”’ The story 
that perhaps best shows the root difference between the 
French and the English outlook is “A Fragment of a 
Letter,’’ where, in eight pages, a young widow describes how 
her husband was vexed with her when her two first children 
were girls, how he devoted himself to the little boy baby when 
he came; how, in protecting the child from the wet one 
day, he contracted a fatal lung disease, and died later on, 
calling out in his delirium, “I want my son! There are 
black men behind the door who have come to fetch him. 
Don’t you see them? They are spitting on my bed.” This 





fragment conveys death’s irony in all its arbitrary force, 
its deceptiveness, and its tragic triviality. It impresses us 
with the widow’s numb suffering, and the cruel actuality 
of her loss. It is curious to reflect, by the way, how a foreign 
article that comes to us on the strength of “a boom,” makes 
its way where the genuine native talent is disregarded. Mrs, 
Gertrude Bone’s stories, for example, are at least equal in 
creative beauty to those of Margaret Audoux, but she can 
probably show only one reader for every twenty of her 
countrymen who have made acquaintance with “ Marie 
Claire.” 





The Geek in the Crt. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

September 27. October 4. 
Consols iad pie oo — we 74d ooo 73H 
Midland Deferred ne — a 704 ene 694 
Canadian Pacific ... i Sil .-. 2874 .- 2864 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... “es 61} ve 604 

Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 eae re — we 1004xd 
Union Pacific — “ ah --» 180} .» 180} 


Just as the Stock Exchange was beginning to cherish high 
hopes of a prosperous autumn and winter, the Balkan peril 
developed with appalling rapidity. At the end of last week 
the Chinese Loan was still the chief subject of gossip. On 
Monday morning speculaturs were faced with the prospect 
of an immediate war between Turkey and the Balkan League, 
into which Austria and Russia might very easily be drawn. 
The panic was worst in Berlin, where operators in Canadian 
Pacifics and Americans lost courage, and flung their stuff on 
to the market. There were very heavy falls in some of the 
German Bank and Industrial stocks. In our Foreign Market, 
Greek Bonds lost very heavily, and Turkish, Servian, and 
Bulgarian Loans, as well as Russian Bonds, showed more 
ot less marked weakness. Even if war is happily averted, 
the mobilisations and hurried purchases of torpedo-destroyers 
(by Greece), and of warlike munitions by Bulgaria and 
Servia, will have cost a lot of money. It is grist to the mill 
for the armament firms ; but it is very bad for investors, who 
will lose confidence in foreign stocks if they continue to 
depreciate. As to trade, Austria will suffer most from the 
stoppages of credit and cash in Bulgaria and Servia. It is 
supposed that, in case of war, Roumania would stand neutral, 
in order to avoid being over-run by either Russia or Austria. 
Meanwhile, the Money Market has shared in the excitement. 
Discounts rose fast early in the week on the war scare, and 
also because New York was taking the gold in the open 
market. But the sales of American securities on this side 
seem to have deprived the Yankee bankers of their power 
to draw gold, and, consequently, it began to come into the 
bank, and the discount rate eased visibly on Thursday after- 
noon. Of last week’s two biggest issues, the China Loan and 
the Rio State Loan, the first went off best. The public took 
40 per cent., which compares well with several other im- 
portant issues of this year. There was an enormously busy 
and powerful hostile clique, which worked very hard from 
first to last against Mr. Crisp and his friends. The various 
and varying attitudes of the more venal organs of the/press 
were quite worth study. 


BaLkaN SECURITIES. 

The troubles in the Balkans have caused a decided drop 
in the prices of the loans of the nations directly concerned, 
investments which, in one or two cases, might have been 
considered sound securities but for the fear of a general 
debacle at some time or other. The decline has not been 
caused by actual selling to any large extent; professional 
speculators, of course, have sold “bears” of the bonds to 
some extent; but, owing to the narrowness of the markets 
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THE“R.T.S,” NEW LIST 


ART PORTFOLIOS OF PLATES. 
CANADIAN PICTURES. . 
An Art Portfolio of 36 Plates in Colour, illustrating 
Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced from Original 
Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive 
Letterpress by E. P. Weaver. Enclosed in strong Decora- 
tive Cloth Portfolio, size 154 by 11} inches. Surface of 
Pictures, about 83 by 5} inches. 21s. net. (By post 21s. 10d.) 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ The whole collection of pictures 
constitutes an admirably complete, as well as 4 finely artistic 
epitome of the Canada of to-day, and for anyone who knows the 
Dominion, we can hardly imagine a more acceptable gift. 


The Standard says:—‘‘It is one of the most interesting literary 
and artistic productions of this season.” 
The Atheneum says:—‘‘ The Religious Tract Society has shown 


shrewd understanding of public requirements in issuing this poe 
folio. Altogether, it is likely, we think, to interest a large circle. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
LORD. 


Twenty-four Coloured Plates (163 by 12} inches). By 
HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by the 
LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative 
Cloth Portfolio. 128. net. (By post 12s. 9d.) 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Twenty-four Coloured Plates (163 by 12} inches). By 
HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by the 
LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative 
Cloth Portfolio. 12s.net. (By post 12s. 9d.) 
*.* The abave twe Portfolios are issued in respense to the numerous 
7 applications for the separate pictures, which have already been 
so pepular in Book form. 


CANON FREDK. LANGBRIDGE’S FOUR 
LITTLE BOOKS IN OVE. 


RESTFUL THOUGHTS FOR 
DUSTY WAYS. 


By the Rev. CANON FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 
D.Litt. Four Little Books in One: ‘‘THE DISTANT 
LIGHTS,” ‘‘A CLUSTER OF QUIET THOUGHTS,”’ 
‘LITTLE TAPERS,” and ‘‘ CLEAR WATERS,” to which 
are added some entirely new verses. Crown 8vo, Persian 
Yapp, Gilt Top, Round Corners. 3s. net. (By post 3s. 4d.) 
Also in Cloth Gilt, 2s. net (by post, 2s. 4d.). 





NEW PRESENTATION EDITION. 
LITTLE WOMEN. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With Eight Ilustrations in 
Colour by HAROLD COPPING. A beautiful Presentation 
Edition, printed in demy quarto, and bound in handsome 
white cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. (By post 86. 2d.) 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF 
TRAIL. 
By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. Author of “ Sinclair of the 
Scouts,” &. With Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 58. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN. A Story for Girls. With 
Frontispiece by VICTOR PROUT. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS. 
By TOM BEVAN. With Coloured Pictures. 
8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

THE BOY SCOUT’S COMPANION. 


Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. A Manual of Scoutcraft. 
416 pages, with more than 200 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 38. 6d. 


GALLANT SIR JOHN. 


By SARDIUS HANCOCK. Author of “The Cruise of the 
Golden Fleece,’ &. Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 


LADDIE’S CHOICE. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. The New Story for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 28. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street, London. 
Please apply for the New [Illustrated List. 
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a Good Book. 


THE BOOK OF THE TARPON. 


By A. W. DIMOCK. With 93 Photographs by J. A. 
Dimock. 7/6 net. 
“One of the most readable sporting books of the season.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
‘“*The most sensational series of photographs of living tarpon 
ever assembled in one volume.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


FLORIDA TRAILS: A Naturatist’s 


Rambles from Jacksonville to Key West. 


By WINTHROP PACKARD. With 41 illustrations, 
7/6 net. 


ART AND MORALITY : 4 recor 


of the discussion which occurred on the publication of 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray.” Edited by STUART 
MASON. F’'cap. 8vo, green cloth, uniform with complete 
edition, 5/- net. 

Facsimiles of original manuscripts, etc., and a complete 
bibliography. 

A book indispensable to any student of Oscar Wilde’s work. 





Six Shilling Novels. 


THROUGH THE IVORY 
GATE. By REGINALD FARRER. 


“An outstanding and unconventional piece of work.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“ Great distinction and really good. We enjoyed every word.” 
—English Review. 


VIRGIN ROYAL. by ates. voxatp snaw. 


“Deals with questions not often ventilated, but Mrs. Shaw 
treats them delicately and sensibly, and proves how little 
necessary it is that all life’s most sacred functions should be 
hidden away under a prurient false shame. Exceptionally well 
written, both as to style and matter. We have not read so 
fresh and pleasing a book for some time.’’—Yorkshire Observer. 


THE WEB OF GOLDEN 
SPIDER. 3, r. orm sartuert. ¢ ittu- 


trations and coloured frontispiece. 


“The most engrossing treasure-hunting tale that wée have 
read for years.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


A BED OF ROSES. 35, w. x. czorcz. 


[Ninth Impression. 


This novel continues to be one of the most talked-of books 
of to-day. 





Palmer’s Vellum Perpetual 
Calendar Series. 


Dainty F’cap. 8vo books, printed in 2 colours, bound in 
Simili vellum. Contains a quotation from the works 


of the Authors named for every day in the year. 1/- net. 
By post, 1/1. 

G. B. 8. (G. BERNARD SHAW.) GEORGE MOORE. 

H. G. WELLS. J. M. BARRIE. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 
OSCAR WILDE. 
NAPOLEON. 
THOREAU. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 

SIR ARTHUR PINERO. 
NIETZSCHE. 

ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 





Potted pera Series. 


A condensed summary of the Political creeds of different 
statesmen at various stages of their careers, derived by 
extracts from their speeches and writings. 

F’ cap. 8vo. Bound in picture boards. Coloured portraits. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. GLADSTONE. 
ASQUITH. PARNELL. REDMOND. 

Other titles to follow. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
FRANK PALMER, Red Lion Court, London. 
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in some of the issues, the falls are due more to the marking- 
down process adopted by dealers to protect themselves 
against possible sales by real holders. The following is a 
list of the bonds of the more important Balkan issues :— 


1912. Yield. 

Int. High. Lowest. Now. £ 8. d. 

Austrian Gold Rates 4 98 943 945 44 3 
Bulgarian Security o 6 1044 100 99 6 10 
Do. 1902 ... 5 104 101 101 419 0 

Do. 1909 ... 44 92 875 86 5 2 0 

Greek Monopoly... 4 566% 514 51 411 0 
Do. Railways 1909 4 88% 84 86 414 3 
Do. Do. (1910) 4+ 83 80 83 418 9 
Hungarian Gold i 4 934 893 90 410 0 
Servian 4 89 844 82 419 0 
Turkish Unified 4 913 873 89 410 0 
Do. 1908 ... 4 813 75 77 56 2 6 
Do. 1909 ... 4 824 78 774 56 1 3 


The highest and lowest prices are taken up to the end of 
September, and the present prices are in several cases below 
the previous lowest point. The market has been favored 
in the past by the investor in search of 44 or 5 per cent., 
who rejected industrial debentures and foreign railway 
preferences, on account of their uncertainties, and preferred 
to put his faith in the powers of diplomacy in the event 
of trouble. These securities give high yields, not because 
of the possibility of individual default, but because of the 
risk of a general disturbance, such as is now threatened, and 
it is impossible to say what would be the position in the 
event of the intervention of the Powers, and the re-partition 
of Eastern Europe. But it seems highly improbable that 
any obligations would be allowed to be dishonored in any 
event. The worst that might happen is delay in coupon 
payments, and the holders of any of these bonds would be 
well advised not to sell just now. Whether the moment is 
propitious for a purchase is more difficult to decide. Turkish 
certainly would look cheap if the financial position of the 
country were better. The 1909 issue is generally held to 
be better secured than the 1908 loan, and therefore com- 
mands a better price. These loans were issued at 89 and 
894, respectively, so that the unfortunate holders have seen 
a heavy depreciation in a short time. Only a small amount 
of these loans is held by the general British public. The 
Bulgarian 5 and 6 per cent. issues have been kept down to 
par by the half-yearly redemption drawings, and the 6 per 
cent. loan would be a bargain if the bonds could be picked 
up below par. The low yield on the Greek 4 per Cent. 
Monopoly Loan is due to the gradually increasing rate of 
interest on the issue—2.36 per cent. was paid last year—and 
to the priority of the issue with the 5 per cent. Funding 
Loan over other issues. 


British InpusTRIAL DEBENTURES. 

Though it has been fashionable in some cases to enlarge 
upon the fact that investors favor foreign securities, and 
that this is detrimental to home industry, the disastrous 
effects seem to be slow in coming, if we may judge 
by the Board of Trade returns. Perhaps it is true that 
investors have rushed tco eagerly for the 5 and 6 per cent. 
offered on foreign securities, and, if so, the disturbance in 
the East may bring investors back to the steady British 
seourity as far as 44 per cent. yields are concerned. But 
there is no doubt the Home investment cannot compete in 
the matter of the return to the investor with the foreign or 
eolonial industrial ; for how many of these could raise money 
in London at less than 4} per cent.? Yet in looking round 
for good British industrial debentures difficulty is found 
in making a selection to yield more than this figure, the 
first debentures of most successful concerns yielding about 
4} per cent. 

The following list, however, gives a sample of securities 
returning about 4} per cent., or more :— 


1912. Present. Last 

Debenture. Int. High. Low. Price. Yield. Ord. 

£ s. d. Divd. 

Associated Cement 2nd... 5 93 89 9145 65612 3 Nil. 
Bovril .. .. 4 104 1003 102, 489 38 

(Def.) 
British & India Steam Nav. 44 — — 100 410 0 7 
British Oil & Cake Mills 44 933 895 914 414 0 7 

Cammell Laird 2nd . sais 44 961 89 89 5 1 °\ Nil 
Do. Srd . 5 102 925 92 56 8 OJ- 

Charing Cross, West End, 

and City Elect. 2nd ... 44 1035 100 101 499 5 





1912. Present. Last 
Debenture. Int. High. Low. Price. Yield. Ord. 
= £ ss. d. Divd, 
County of Lond. Elect. 2nd 44 1033 100 1015 410 3 6 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ist ... 4 894 86 89 410 6 6 
Gorden Hotels ve . 45 90 85 87 546 2 
L. G. O. eee ae oe 
Metropolitan Electric Trams 
Ist ... 45 101, 965 99 411 9 6 
Newcastle Electric Supply Ist 44 97 95 96 414 3 4 
Royal Mail Steam 2nd... 5 1023 973 102 419 3 5 
Savoy Hotel Perpet. 4 89 83 84 414 6 5 
Schweppes - ae 4 905 87 87 412 0 5 
Slaters ... sie = ae 44 92 86 8; 8&8 33 7 
Vickers 2nd ee 44 106 1024 1045 47 0 
Do. 3rd... B08 «104«'105 «4 16 gS 10 
Wm. Whiteley a ma 4 905 84 84 413 6 7 


All these companies, except two, are paying dividends 
on their Ordinary capital, and, in most instances, the 
debentures have an additional margin of security in the form 
of Preference capital. The exceptions are Associated Cement 
and Cammell Laird. In both these cases the Ordinary 
shares stands at high prices in anticipation of dividends. 
How far these anticipations are justified remains to be seen, 
but it is remarkable that in both cases the last reports 
showed the Ordinary capital to be further away from a 
dividend than was the case in the previous accounts. The 
other yields over 5 per cent. are Gordon Hotels and Slaters, 
whose profits have been declining recently. Royal Mail 
new debentures yield very nearly 5 per cent., and look quite 
cheap. It is hardly likely that a rate war will be allowed 
to develop as the result of the new mail contract, and the 
interest was covered last year by 5 per cent. on £3,000,000 
of Preference and Ordinary capital, while general freights 
are very high just now. Newcastle Electric Supply Deben- 
tures return 43 per cent., and the security certainly looks 
better than that of Schweppes, for instance, where the yield 
is lower. Schweppes paid 5 per cent. last year on the 
Deferred capital, against 2 per cent. in 1911, the hot summer 
of 1911 helping the latest figures. 

LucELLUM. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 























Head Offices: 
19 & 70, LOMBARD STREST, LONDON, &.6. 





CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED 


£88 000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS 
EXCEED 


£15,000,000 






G eoinaan 21) 











Chairman : 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 





The Company transacts all the principal classes of Insurance 
business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 
ACCIDENT - BURGLARY 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and 
Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests and on 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 





LOW PREMIUMS. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application 
to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, or to the Head Offices, 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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AUTUMN SORE THROATS: 
How to Cure THem Rapipty. 


Witn the coming of Autumn, throat troubles begin. 

Sore throat and tonsillitis, with their attendant, 
pain and general feeling of illness, constantly occur to 
undo the benefit of the summer holiday which it was 
hoped would last throughout the year. 

No one should suffer from sore throat for more than 
a few hours. If taken in hand immediately the first 
symptoms appear, the attack can be cut short so rapidly 
that it may be said hardly to have occurred at all. If, 
however, the throat is neglected until it becomes bad, 
it can still be cured more rapidly by Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint than by anything else. 

These pleasant-tasting Formamint Tablets let loose 
a powerful antiseptic when dissolved in the saliva. As 
this saliva is swallowed, it gets into every part of the 
throat, thus bringing the antiseptic into contact with 
the germs which cause the disease, for all sore throats 
are due to germs. If there were no germs, there would 
be no diseases of this kind. 


MepicaL Proor oF THE TREATMENT. 

The medical papers have printed scores of articles 
proving the value of Wulfing’s Formamint in curing sore 
throat. Thus, the Chief Medical Officer of one of the 
largest Infectious Diseases Hospitals in England writes 
in “‘ The Practitioner ’’: ‘‘ I have never had sore throat 
myself since I began to use Wulfing’s Formamint, 
although I suffered periodically before.’’ 

This statement is endorsed by thousands of other 
people, including large numbers of members of the 
aristocracy. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Massereene and Ferrard 
writes: ‘‘I have found Wulfing’s Formamint most 
effective for the cure of sore throat, which quickly dis- 
appears after using a few Formamint tablets.’’ 

The Marchioness of Sligo writes she “ finds 
Wulfing’s Formamint tablets very useful for sore throat, 
and always has a bottle of them in the house.’’ 

Lady Domville writes: ‘‘ As a user of Wulfing’s 
Formamint for some time, I can speak very highly of 
it. It was first recommended to me by my doctor as a 
powerful and useful weapon against sore throat, and I 
have found it of great service.’’ 

Lady Noel, wife of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Gerard Henry Uctred Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., writes 
she ‘‘ Uses Formamint for everyone in the house, and 
everyone finds it a great comfort for sore throats and 
colds. For sore throats, it is a wonderful help in getting 
rid of them quickly. One or two members of the family 
are never without a small bottle in their pockets. They 
use it a good deal to prevent them from catching other 
people’s sore throats, and, as a rule, very successfully.”’ 


How to Sarecuarp YOURSELF. 

Lady Noel’s letter also indicates another valuable 
power possessed by Wulfing’s Formamint. It prevents 
those who use it from catching other people’s colds and 
sore throat. This, everyone is prone to do, for the germs 
of the disease are breathed out by the sufferer in every 
breath. It is these germs which make a disease catching. 

Whoever takes Wulfing’s Formamint need never be 
afraid of catching any of these complaints. For this 
reason, sanitary inspectors who have to go among 
patients suffering from diphtheria and other grave dis- 
eases always take Wulfing’s Formamint to safeguard 
themselves against germs. 

To enable all who have not tried Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint to do so, a Free Sample will be sent to everyone 
who writes to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Company, 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning ‘‘ THE 
Nation.”’ 

Wulfing’s Formamint can be obtained of all 
Chemists, price 1s. 1ld. per bottle of fifty tablets. It 
must, however, be Wulfing’s Formamint to obtain the 
best results. Substitutes are useless, for, as a physician 
writes, he ‘‘ has tried six substitutes, and found not one 
of them efficacious.”’ 

F.W.T. 


























Furniture Covering. 


Instead of leather, have your furniture 
covered with Rexine. 

Rexine looks exactly like leather—the same 
grains and the same colourings. 

Rexine wears better than leather —it does not 
crack or peel. 

Rexine is stain and scratch proof, 

Rexine when soiled can be’,, 
made like new by simply wash- | 
ing with soap and water. 
Rexine costs one quarter the 
price of leather. 

But have Rexine, not because 
it is cheaper, but because it is 
better, than leather. 
Extensively used by the British, 
,, Foreign, and Colonial 
Governments. 





Furnishing H to show 
ad tae sure it 
is Rexine see the name s 
on the 


British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Hyde, ar. Manchester, 4 















SEELEY, SERVICE & CO., Ltd. *ndea 
9 ep ° 1795. 
AMONG CONGO CANNIBALS. 
The Experiences, Impressions, and Adventures during a Thirty 
Years’ sojourn among the Boloki. By JOHN H. WEEKS. Demy 
8vo. With 54 Illustrations and a Map. Price, net, 16s. 
“A mine of information on savage customs.’’—Glebe, 


THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETTE. 
The Cruise of a Four-Tonner from the Solent to the Zuyder Zee, 
through the Dutch waterways. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
Author of “Down Channel in the Vivatte,” &c., &c. With 60 
Illustrations and Charts. Price, net, 6s. 
“For the amateur yachtsman this book will undoubtedly have 
a great fascination.”—Athenzum. 
SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES.—New Volume, 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY. 
A Popular Account of the Origin, Progress, and Latest Dis- 
coveries in the gg an ae Art. By H. CHAPMAN JONES, 
President of the Royal Photographic Society; Lecturer on 
Photography at the Royal College of Science, &c., &c. Extra 
crown 8vo. With 54 Illustrations and Diagrams. Price, net, 5s. 
“A stimulating and interesting book.”—Westminster Gazette. 


EDINBURGH. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 4to. With 24 illus- 
trations in colour Py. JAMES HERON. Printed by Messrs. 
T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh. Ordinary edition, 12s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to copies, printed on unbleached 
Arnold handmade paper, and bound in buckram, with paper 
label, each copy numbered, 25s. net. 
38, GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 








From REVELL’S (i912 LIST. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. The Faith of 
Coming Man. By JAMES W. LEE, D.D. Price 6s. net; 
postage 4d. 

The Standard says: ‘‘ This is a very clever, very interesting, and 
very original work.” 

The Daily Mail says: “ Mr. Lee is an optimist and an enthusiast; 
and, to our mind, he makes good his chief contention.” 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS. An Inside 
View of Japan's Policies and Purposes. By KIVOSHI 
K. KAWAKAMI. Price 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 

The Glasgow Herald says: “ Besides an historical and critical 
ee of these relations, political and commercial, the book 
contains some very lucid and informative chapters upon Japan’s 
influence on the Asiatic mainland, particularly as affected by her 
recent political development.” 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

By CHARLES 8. MACFARLAND. Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 

A stirring call to service. Dr. Macfarland has a message to 

deliver, and he presents it with a force and conviction that 
cannot fail to deeply impress and influence the reader. 


THE ETERNAL CHRIST. Studies In the Life 


of Vision and Service. By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON. Price 
3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 











FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 Paternoster Square, London. 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE NORTHERN EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


THe Fifth Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Northern 
Equitable Insurance Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, 
2nd October, 1912, in the Accountants’ Hall, 218, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. Frank Burnet, Esq. (Chairman of the Company), presided 

The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting, and also the 
report by the auditors, dated 24th September, 1912. — 

The Chairman said: have pleasure in submitting for your 
consideration the fifth annual report of directors, along with 
audited accounts for the year to 3lst July. We have this year stated 
the accounts in a different form from those of previous years, as we 
felt that it would show the position of the company more clearly 
to the shareholders if we stated the accounts in the form in which 
they require to be furnished to the Board of Trade. 

Dealing first with the Fire Department, the net premium Income, 
after deducting reinsurances, amounts to £2,086 4s. 8d. We are very 
anxious to extend this department, which has so far proved a 
profitable one, but at the same time we recognise that it is necessary 
to go on very conservative lines, and to avoid any business of a 
hazardous nature. We have avoided the acceptance of foreign 
business, and most of our premiums are derived from private 
dwelling-house and such like risks. The commission paid in respect 


tiie 


of this business amounts to £417 4s. 11d., uae of management to 
£383 17s. 4d., claims under policies paid and outstanding to 
£713 15s. 11d., contributions to fire brigades £2 2s. 8d., and after 


increasing our reserve from 23°9 per cent., at which figure it stood 
last year, to 33°33 per cent., there is a balance left over of £254 12s. 8d., 
which we have transferred to profit and loss account. 

In the Accident Insurance Business the premiums amount to 
£3,888 7s. 1d., the Claims paid to £1,586 6s. 9d., to which falls to be 
added £250 in respect of outstanding claims intimated, but not paid 
at the date of the balance-sheet, making a total of £1,836 6s. 9d. The 
Commission comes to £777 13s. 5d., expenses of management to 
£716 lls. 1ld., and after providing for a reserve for unexpired risks 
at the rate of 33°33 per cent., there remains a balance of £1,986 10s. 5d., 
which has also been transferred to profit and loss account. 

As you are aware, our largest department is Employers’ Liability. 
As I stated at our meeting last year, the policy of the Directors 
during the year which has now passed would be to restrict our 
operations so far as new business was concerned, and to devote our 
attention mainly to putting the then existing business on a sound 
and profitable footing. As showing that we have carried out the 
resolve then made, I would point out that so far from increasing 
our liability, we have, by increasing rates and throwing off un- 
desirable business, decreased our liability by over £11,500. That is 
to say, that although the premiums this year are £106,681 10s., 
against £98,352 1s. 8d. last year, the rates on premiums have been 
increased by over £20,000, so that we have very materially less 
liability, with a considerable increase of premium. I regret that 
through a printer’s error this figure of £20,000 has in some of the 
reports issued to the shareholders been stated at £2,000. I hope, 
however, that the context would enable you to see the error. The 
result of our efforts this year, we confidently anticipate, will be to 
show a satisfactory profit in this department in coming years. 
As you will observe, we have transferred a sum of £7,500 from General 
Account to strengthen the reserve in the Employers’ Liability 
Department. There is also credited a sum of £304 in respect of 
proportion of interest and dividends. The payments under policies, 
including legal and medical expenses, amount to £75,739 lls. 2d., the 
commission to £12,792 13s. 6d., expenses of management £19,663 2s. 2d., 
and the reserve for unexpired risk has been increased from 26-1 per 
cent., at which it stood last year, to 30°03 per cent., and the total 
of this reserve, with the estimated liabilty in respect of outstanding 
claims, is £49,365 19s. 7d, as compared with £42,868 16s. 5d. at the 
close of last year. ‘ 

In the General Department the premiums amount to £54,942 19s. 2d., 
payments under policies £30,939 10s. 6d., commission £10,988 lls. 10d, 
expenses of management £10,126 12s. 2d., and the Fund at the close 
of the year was £5,509 3s. 7d. 

Coming to deal with profit and loss account, there are credited 
to the account the profits on the Fire and Accident Departments 
and the interest and dividends, and there are debited £2,000 of 
expenses of management, which cannot properly be charged against 
the other funds, and the proportion of interest and dividends trans- 
ferred to the employers’ account, amounting to £304, leaving a balance 
of £2,288 15s. 4d., which the Directors recommend should be applied 
in the manner set forth in the report 

I have no doubt you will be gratified to see that the Directors 
have this year been able to recommend a dividend at the rate of 
3 per cent. We have in the past been blamed by some for being 
too conservative in the payment of dividends. We are still as firmly 
convinced as ever that it is in the best interests of the shareholders 
themselves that reserves should be built up until they are fully 
able to meet any unforeseen contingency which may arise. Par- 
ticularly in our Workmen’s Compensation and Generali Departments 
we recognise the necessity for still further strengthening the reserve 
funds, and we are very hopeful that the result a this year’s trading 
will enable us to do this to a very material extent. If the Directors 
had not been fully satisfied that the company had now turned the 
corner, and had every prospect of making substantial profits in the 
years to come, they would not have sanctioned even so small a 
dividend as 3 per cent. That they have done so may be taken by 
you as an expression of your Directors’ confidence in the present 
position and future prosperity of the company. 

Coming to the balance-sheet, you will see that the realisable 
Assets, in which are included cash in bank and on hand investments, 
agents’ balances, and interest accrued, now amount to £88,099 6s. 7d., 
which compares with a figure made up on the same basis of 
£85,911 19s. 4d. at the close of last year. 

You will observe that we have this year stated our investments 
in railway debenture stock at cost, and in order to provide for the 
depreciation in previous years, we have carried a sum of £510 to an 
Investments Depreciation Reserve. 

As you will see from the report, we propose out of the sum at 
the credit of profit and loss account to carry a further sum of £630 
to provide for the further depreciation which has taken place during 
the year under review. 

It is certainly somewhat disturbing to find that during the year 
the capital value of these first-class railway debentures has depre- 
ciated by considerably more than the interest earned on them. We 
can only hope that future years may see an improvement in this 
respect. Our furniture account has been increased from £2,155 3s. 
to £2,738 17s. 7d. This is mainly due to considerable extensions at 
Head Office and to our having had to take new premises for our 
London Office. These new premises in London have been rented on 
long lease on what we consider very advantageous terms. We 
are this year writing off for depreciation on our furniture 
account a sum of £273 17s. 9d., which will reduce the furniture account 
to £2,464 19s. 10d., and as we do not anticipate any material addition 
to this account, we should be able in the course of a few years to 
bring down this item in our balance-sheet to a very moderate figure. 

I beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr. Chas. M‘Neil seconded the / 
pn Pi 1e motion, and it was unanimously 


After the 


as 


retiring Directors had been unanimously re-elected, 


and other formal business transacted, a hearty vote of thanks was 
of Mr, T, A, Fraser. 


accorded to the Chairman on the motion 


THE NATION. 
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Lindsey Press Publications. 
F’cap. 8vo, 128 PD. 1s. net. 
How a Modern Atheist found God. 
By G. A. FERGUSON. 
Crown 8vo, 168 pp. 28. net. 
How to Win, and other Addresses. 
By H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 

F’cap. 8vo, 130 ‘pp., with Portrait. 18. net. 
Man’s Chief End, and other Sermons 
By B. R. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 

Crown 8vo, 140 pp., with Portrait. 1S. 6d. net. 
Communings with the Father. 
COLLECTS AND PRAYERS. 

By JAMES C. STREET. 

Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 
Thoughts for Daily Living. 
ROBERT COLLYER, Lirt.D. 

Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Church of To-morrow. 

By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 

THE LINDSEY PRESS, 5, Essex St., Strand. London, W.C, 

a A Quarterly Review. 
The Quest. Edited by G. R. S. MEAD. 


Price, 200 pp.: Single Copies, 2/3 net ; 2/9 post free. 
Annual Subscription, 11/- post free. 
OCTOBER, 1912. 
William Watson. 


Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S, 
C. Delisle Burns, M.A. 
Ezra Pound, M.A. 














Vor. IV 
A Guess in Anthropology 
Telepathy and the Spiritual 
Nature ‘ aes 
The Mysticism of a Rationalist 
Psychology and Troubadours - pe 
Archaic Romanticism: The Dawn of Nature 


No. 1 


Significance of 


Philosophy . o -- Prof. Karl Joel, Ph.D. 
The Meaning of Taoism and the Book of 

Lieh Tzu_-- + . -- Lionel Giles, M.A. 
Ceremonial Game Playing in Mediaeval 


The Editor. 
Robert Eisler, Ph.D. 


Churches .- a “s 
The Triple Baptism of the Last Days 
Buddhist and Christian Origins R. F. Johnston, M.A. 
The Crux of Sin as . Harold Williams, M.A. 


JOHN M. WATKINS, 21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 
Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 2/6 net. 
EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cat 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphie.—“‘ Anecdote and picture and reminiscence 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people.... 
pwn Togs not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without s 
chuckle.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. 
so they are set down. ... 
very good-tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—*‘ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 


Queen.—‘‘ Well-written - . & pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
xt picturesque facts . . anecdotes from life, each of which bears 
a message to the student of human nature.” 

Johannesburg Star.—‘“ There is a mingling of seriousness and 
humour, which makes excellent reading.” 


. . . As things happened, 
It is characteristic of a ruthless, but 





BIBLES, 
PRAYER 
BOOKS, &c. 


GEORGE V. EDITIONS ) Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


HUNGRY and HOMELESS. 


Hundreds implore The Church Army 
for HELP by piecework only. 100 Labour 
Relief Centres, Labour Homes, and Farm 
Colonies, saving respectable Unemployed 
from the workhouse, crime, or suicide. 
Large numbers of respectable single men 
and families emigrated this year. FUNDS, 
Old Clothes, and Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. 
per 100 bundles) earnestly requested. 
Cheques crossed “Barclay’s, a/c Church 





“The Largest Selection in London. 
_ CHURCH BOOKS 


)BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
| BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
with or without Prayer-book. 








Army,” payable Prebendary CARLILE, 
Honorary Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
55, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W. 
Inspection of institutions cordially invited. 


Telephone, Paddington 3440. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S Autumn List. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE OUTCASTE. ny F. & eENNy. Author of «The Rajah,” ete. 
FAUSTULA. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Author of “ Hurdcott,” ete. 
THREE WOMEN. 8) nerra syrerr. Author of « Drender’s Daughter,” ete. 
PANSY MEARES. 8) Horace w. c. NEWTE. Author of “Sparrows,” ete, 
LARKMEADOW. By EES, PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the 
A DAUGHTER OF By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. Author of “A Boy's 
THE MORNING, = Y*"*" # 
CHEADLE & SON, * HAMILTON, GIBBS. Autior of «The Compl 


New Stories at 2s. net each. 











TWO KINGS, Etc. By COSMO H\MILTON, Author of “ Nature’s Vagabond,” etc. [Shortly. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mas. ALFRED HUNT. A new Edition with a Prefatory Chapter by VIOLET HUNT: 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By ROY HORNIMAN. Authorof “Israel Rank,” etc. [Shortly. 








OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES, 


LETTERS FROM JUSTIN McCARTHY TO MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


With Portraits and Views. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
AT PRIOR PARK. And other Papers. [Shortly. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 
ESSAYS IN FRESCO. [Shortly. 


By EDWARD McCURDY, Editor of “ The Note-books of Leonardo da Vinci.” With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 
MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. (Shortly. 
By EDWARD J. DENT. Author of “ Alessandro Scarlatti, his Life and Works.” With Portraits and Musical Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. (Shortly. 
By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “London Clubs; their History and Treasures.” With numerous Illustrations in Colour and 
Black and White. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. [Shortly. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. With Four Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 
THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870. [Shortly. 
A New Edition by LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net 


| THE CHARM OF LONDON, Passages selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
| With 12 Illustrations in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. net ; velvet calf yapp, 7s. 6d. net 
| MR. SANGORSKI’S BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK OF ILLUMINATIONS. 

| MORTE D’ARTHUR. §3y ALrreD LORD TENNYSON. [Shortly. 


Each page Illuminated in Colours and Gold in Missal style by ALBERTO SANGORskKI, and the whole reproduced in facsimile upon 
ivory-surface paper. Fcap. 4to. Jap. vellum, 6s. net ; parchment gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net 


MARCUS AURELIUS. A Dramatic Poem. 
By JOHN PRESLAND. Author of “ Mary Queen of Scots,” “ Manin and the Defence of Venice,” “The Deluge,” &c. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net 


THE POEM-BOOK OF THE GAEL. Selected and Edited by ELEANOR HULL. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. [In Two Volumes. Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each 


THE POCKET GEORGE BORROW. Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from the Works 


of BORROW. New volume of the “ Pocket Authors.” In 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net 
ONE OF US: A Novel in Verse. 
By GILBERT FRANKAU. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, quarter-boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF VERSES. 


With Illustrations in Colour by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. Author of “ The Bedtime Book.” Crown 4to, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 ror 6d, 50 ror 2/6 
20 , 1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


. 4 John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 7 i . 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner, 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. iJ 




















Prudenti al Assurance ‘Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . - . £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - —— 





WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” cadten 4 plan 
enables paver holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, raeberz, tei. Tg E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing ‘Director. 
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“ Always complete 
but never finished.” 





Why not have a Book- 
case on the ‘Unit plan? 


—then you can always 
add ‘Units’ as 


you need them. 


more 


The above illustration shows a 
bookcase built on the ‘ Unit’ 
plan—originated by us. It is a 


Globe“Wernicke 
“ELASTIC” BOOKCASE. 


With this Bookcase you are not limited 
to the four or five rows of shelving pro- 
vided by the ordinary fixed-size book- 
case; and the occasion will never arise 
for you to sell your bookcase in order 
to buy a larger one. When you do 
want more book-space you will simply 
purchase more book ‘Units.’ These 
‘Units’ can be built up in various ways 
— vertically or horizontally—to suit the 
style of room and the space available, 
That is but one of several advantages, 
all of which are fully described and 
illustrated in our Booklet No. 60B. A 
copy of this will be sent to any address 
on application, Why not write for one? 


PACKING FREE.—Orders of £2 Carriage 
Paid to any Goods Station in the British Isles. 


She Globe-“Wernicke Co, 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
82, Victoria Street, S.W. 98, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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TRADE 


Tooth Paste 


Antiseptic, Cleansing, Preserving. 


FOR PEARL WHITE TEETH, SWEET BREATH, AND FIRM GUMS. 


99 delighted users out of every 100 say 
that REGESAN Tooth Paste is the best 
they have ever tried. In their thirty- 
five years’ trading BOOTS (ihe Sole 
Agents for REGESAN Tooth Paste) have 
never sold an article that has met with 
such instantaneous and general approval 
alike from the medical profession and 
the public. 


Regesan Tooth Paste is prepared from the most 
carefully selected ingredients by skilled chemists, 
and reaches a degree of excellence impossible 
to surpass. It contains highly antiseptic and 
germicidal properties, which purify the whole 
mouth and penetrate into all the interstices of 
the teeth, thus removing every possibility of 
disease germs lurking there, and materially 
lessening the tendency to decay. It is most 
pleasant to use, leaving an agreeable taste in 
the mouth, and imparting a delightful sensation 
of freshness, which will be equally appreciated 


by children and adults. 





d. 


Per tube. per tube. Where teeth are refulgent, the charm may be traced 
To a whole-hearted usage of REGESAN PASTE. 











who guarantee this pre- | 
paration to give complete 
satisfaction, and to be the | 


best of its kind extant. | 


SOLD ONLY 
AT ALL 
BRANCHES OF 









ACH 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


a te eeee J Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“* Bookcraft, London.” 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. 





LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.: 


70 & 71, Euston Square, w.c 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 


Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Toxal. Restpence. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier Ist- Cc laos ; moderate 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Wast Cliff Gan. Prim 30/. week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
ROARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 





BRIGHTON. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD "Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Misa Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng meat sina canon Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. 








THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIV ATE HOTEL ‘120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLF 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVEI. AND HOTEL. | 


LYNTON (Devon). | 
BOYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Werver 


Grounds 9 acres. 














MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Prep. & Manager, . ‘Wilece 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY"! 8 HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Duntfries-shire. 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 39. 











Finest in Scotland. Golf 
Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 


W. H. Miles. 


" SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hewkine, Proprietor. 





GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
"Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’ 8 CAFE, Lord &t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas 


Tel #47 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 


120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 86. Wires 
“ Kenworthvs.” Proapectus, Menagerem 
oa 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


For terms apply Manager. 


and electric lift. 





TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, Dong Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. H licks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


NOTICE, 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 


d Prof. Patrick Gedes, ‘“‘ An Interpretation of Current Events.”’ 


— - - oo 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. :ta., 


Dcnanatieartine Tottenham Court Road, W. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary. 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Owing to the pressure on our space we 
are obliged to omit several advertisements 
We tender our apologies 

the advertisers whose 


from this issue. 
and regrets to 
announcements are held over. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 


Subject for 1912-13, ‘‘ Studies in Old Furniture 
Class (subject for 1912-13, ‘‘ An Elementiry Course on Psychology "’) 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinations. per term. Write 
Prospectus to Secretary, Edinburgh. 


and China’’), Essay’ 


Fees from 12s. for 


St. George’s Classes, 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


TET! 


coLLese: 


HALY 


shire 
[lustrated 
Prospectus 

R, L. AGER, M.A., 

Headmaster. 


starrore 


[aoe 
Oxford 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CopyaM. Head Master, F. J. R. 
HenDy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London , 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 


BRISTOL, 





For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the manegement of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. 1. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’”’ Hitchin. 


TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘“ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
£147—THE FAR EAST. 


Visiting JAPAN, CHINA, BURMAH, INDIA, 
Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call. 
via San Francisco, October 30th, or Overland, 


and EGYPT. 
October 19th, or 
November 17th. 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





ALPINE SPORTS LTD., control accommodation for 

3500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter 

Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 

Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


| 


| APPOIN TMENT VACANT. 


‘CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


FORM MASTER WANTED, chiefly for Junior Forms. 
at Mathematics and English. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £160. Apply on or before 
15th October, 1912, to the Headmaster, County School for Boys, 
Redruth. 

21st September, 1912. 


Good 








__ LECTURES, etc, 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The Michaelmas term began on Thursday, October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teachers’ Diploma, London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cam- 
bridge, and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
HYGIENE designed to furnish training for Women Factory 
Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by 
taking other subjects at the College 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it by a fully-qualified woman-teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for sixty-eight Resident Students is provided, 
partly in the College, and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. In 
the course of the Session 1912-15 the College and Kesidence will be 
moved into the new buildings, which are being erected in the South 
Villa yrounds. 

Full partioulars on application to the Principal at the College 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for the 


of the 


IN 
and 


students who are not 


Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 


One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the 
Course beginning in October, 1912, and for the Course 
January, 1913. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree 
or its equivalent in Arts or Science 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. BANISTER FLETC HER, F.R.1.B.A., will give a Course 
of twenty-four Lectures on “ ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE” at 
the BRITISH MUSEUM on Thursdays, commencing October 3rd 
at 4.30 p.m., and a Course of twenty-four Lectures on ‘* MEDI- 
AZVAL ARCHITECTURE ” at the VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM on Mondays, commencing September 30th at 5 p.m. 


beginning in 


ON 


These Lectures are illustrated by lantern slides, diagrams, 
photographs, and models, and will appeal to the general — as 
well as the professional student. The Museum exhibits are 


studied after the Lectures. ; : 
Full particulars from the Hon. Sec., 10, Woburn Square, W.C. 
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THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week’s issue will be a Special Literary Number, and will be 
enlarged to 
TWENTY PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


In additica to the regular features the issue will contain 


RURAL SECONDARY. SCHOOLS, By J. C. Medd, 


“WITH COMPLIMENTS.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
SWITZERLAND TO-DAY. BySirH. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.- 
STYLE IN PUTTING. By Horace Hutchinson. 


A Short Story “THE GOBLIN’S COLLECTION,” 
By Algernon Blackwood. 


CORRESPONDENCE on Dual Personality in Ghosts; Should Earrings 
be Worn? Foreigners’ English; Artists as House Decorators. 


SPECIAL REVIEWS OF BOOKS, OF POETRY & BELLES LETTRES. 
REVIEWS OF NEW NOVELS. “F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. 


TWENTY PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Messrs. 


ETHUEN’S New ‘Books. | 





Kindly note that Messrs. Me thuén’ have just published a new and delightful colli of reminiscences ‘< Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


It is entitled MY OWN TIMES, ani it has a Frontispiece in Colour with other Illustvations. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


The first edition is erhuusted, and the new. edition is nearly ready. 
SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE is the autobiography of Major-General Sir Alfred E. Turner, K.C.B., C.B. 


It is now ready. Demy Sco, 12s. 6d. net. 
A new book by sir Oliver Lodge is now ready. 
discusses various matters of high interest and importance. 


If you want the newest book on Golf, ask for HOW TO PLAY GOLF, by Harry Vardon. 


lt is entitled MODERN PROBLEMS (Crown 8vo, 5s. net), and 


This book only costs 5s. net, 


is @ es new book, and is the last word on sad by the greatest of all champions. 





GENERAL Li T ERA T. URE. 


JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. Basin TAYLOR (HARRIET 
OSGOOD). With 28 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER TYNDALE. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. 

By P. F. W. RYAN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PROVENCE AND LANGUEDOC. By Ceci. HEapLAM, 
M.A. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CASTLES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By HeErBerr 
A. —— With 34 Illustrations and 33 Plans. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ne 


THE INDIAN SCENE. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“It contains as much accurate observation and suggestive 
criticism as we have had from any recent writer on the India of 
this changing time.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Spender touches in the fewest words and with singular 
grace upon a good many of the greater matters that lie near the 
root of the Indi ian problem.”—Manchester Guardian. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHER. 
BELLOC. Fcafp, 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


CARDINAL DE RIQGHELIEU. By ELeanor C. PRIcE. 
With 12 Illustrations. Dé@émy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES. By Sin FREDERIcK WEDMORE. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Personal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.’ 
ae aily News. 
“In his agreeable manner Sir Frederick tells many admirable 
stories.”—Evening Standard. 


ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS. By T. D. 
ATKINSON. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER — 
R.B.A., 20 in Monotone, and 48 Plans. Demy > 10s. 6d. net 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THECON DES (1530-1740). 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT.: By Jack Cotiines Squire, B.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CAMERIDGE AND ITS STORY. By Arruvr Garay. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 16 in 
monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. H. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “‘ The Old Time Parson” With 
24 Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Wa rer JERROLD. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the “sayers of good things” from the 
times of Tarlton, Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and 


Gilbert. 
FICTION. 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By 
E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is certainly the most perfect ‘ entertainment,’ filled with a 
delightful company, and alive with genuine human nature.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“Once more Mr. Lucas has succeeded, in his own inimitable way.” 


—World. 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep O.iivant, Author of 
*‘Owd Bob.’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Love and laughter, tragedy and pathos, despair and triumph, are 
presented with the delicate strength of | a very able writer. . 
An exceedingly powerful piece of work.’’—Scotsman. 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpgs, Author of 
*The Uttermost Farthing.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The story is worthy of the author's best.’’—Daily Express. 
“The love-story is delightfully described.’’—Atheneum. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mitnz, Author of 
‘The Day’s Play.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real 
enthusiasm.’’—Daily News. 

“Mr. Milne has the happy gift of endearing his characters to his 
readers.’’—Scoteman. 

** All ‘who prize the gift of laughter will read these sketches again 
and again.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp BaGor, Author of 
‘Donna Diana.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition. 
“All that distinctive writing can do Mr. Bagot has done for his 
book, and the general effect is charming.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“The characters are sympathetically drawn, and the novel is in 
the author’s best vein.”"—Manchester Courter. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Aticz Perrin, Author of 
‘The Charm.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the 
English rulers of India. . . . A good novel inhabited by real people.” 
—Times. 
“As a novel, as a delineation of national character, and as a piece 
of craftsmanship the work is equally fine. "Manchester Courier. 


By J. A. SpENDER. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 


By Hitaire 


Demy 8vo: 


| 











BURIED ALIVE. By ArNo.p Bennett, Author of ‘Clay. 
hanger.’ A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever 
written.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ Altogether a most enjoyable book.’—Liverpool Post. 


THE HEATHER MOON. by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAM 
s0N. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition, 
‘*Every expectation that the names of the authors arouse is here 

fulfilled. "'— Atheneum. 

‘This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horg 
among the dales and hills of Scotland, and never flags at all.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Authorof 
‘The Wild Olive.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Third Edition, ~ 
“A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary 
skill.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
““The author has worked out her ethical problem with great skill} 
holding us wrapt in its development.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author of, 
‘Lady Fanny.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Jony 
OXENHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“This is the story of the open air, the high air, and love goes) 
tenderly through it all the way. Globe. 
“The central theme is an idyllic love romance.”—Atheneum, 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Avsaxesi, Author of ‘ The 
,, Glad Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
‘A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.’ Daily Chronicle, 
“A story of quiet interest, of sobriety, and of strength of feeling” 
—Scoteman, 
SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of ‘Two Trp postog 
and Tinker.’ Crown 8¥ (oO, 6s. {Third 
‘Here is a typical Irish novel, racy in every waft full of wit and 
on and excitement.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is just a breezy, exhilarating story of Irish life, full of local 
colour and intensely amusing.’’—Liverpool Post. 


LAMORNA., By Mrs. A. Stpewick, Author of ‘The Severins’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“‘Unmistakably the work of a hand cunning by nature, and yet 

more — by practice.’ athonse um. 
“An. excellent piece of workmanship, full of real nature, real 
character, and unaffected sentiment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. PEenRose,*Author 
of ‘The Sheltered Woman,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Charles the Great’ is a very light comedy. The book is packed 
from cover to cover with mirth-provoking material. 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Riper, Author of 
‘Thanks to Sanderson.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
**In his own particular style Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable.” 
—Athenaeum, 
“This is a sound, human, and humane piece of work.”—Daily News, 


THE HAPPY FAMILY, By Frank SwinnertTon, Author 
of ‘The Young Idea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In its truthfulness to life lies the charm of the story, and évery 
character lives.”—Manchester Courier. 
*“One of the most engaging of books.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Baitzy, Author of ‘Storm 
and Treasure.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Keen observation and sympathetic emngtnnties have gone to the 
creation of the characters.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Smartly written and full of shrewd characterisation.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Author of 
‘ Alise of Astra.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
** Written in the author’s best imaginative vein.”—Liverpool, Post. 
“An absorbing story of a treasure hunt in Peru.”—Times. « 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. 8S. Ginson, Author of 
‘The Ships of Desire.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Sec ond Edition. 
“A singularly. sincere and natural story.”—Times 
“The dramatic situations are finely. imagined and intensely 
realised.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. Crown 
{Second Edition. 
€ Narice’s s character, is drawn with poyer, humour, and pathos.” 
’ —Scotsman, 
“It is a fine book, convincingly realy and of serious ‘purpose. _ 
—Liverpool Post, 


By AsHTON Hiniiers. Crown 


REMITTANCE ‘BILLY. 









8v0, [Second Edition. 
in The * es of .gyholesome and sane sense, and is refreshingly 
ean.” — 
s There strength of characterisation in this excellent 
novel.”"—€ 





> re oa be  shidy—cquiet, truthful, human. Pall Mall Gazette. 
HO ASY. ‘By Mrs. J..0. ARNOLD, Author of ‘ The? 
Th a wit. 8V0. 
id e 


uy kepts mM : "pktpétual glow of pleasurable excitement.? 
—Daily Express. 
“ Mrs, sori writes with style and dignity. "—Mancheste r Courier. 
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